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If a man must use tobacco, or, rather, if a man will 
use tobacco, he ought to have some regard to the 
He probably enjoys the fumes of 
tobacco ; but there are those who do not, and they 


places of its using. 


ought to have the privilege of getting along without 
it, if they want to doso. Yet it is one of the commonest 


things in the world to see a gentlemanly appearing | 


man smoking a cigar in a cluster of persons waiting 
at the gate of a railway station, or in a line of passen- 
gers at a ticket-office window. Something must have 
deadened the sense of regard for the feelings and 
the rights of others, in that man’s nature. — Possibly 
the tobacco has done it. 

There is a wide difference between honest doubt, 
which questions because it sincerely desires to know 
the truth, and sneering skepticism, which does not 
want to know, and shuts its ears against the answers 
to its own questions, refusing to hear them. 
was very patient toward the doubt that did not un- 
derstand, and craved more light, even though, as in the 
case of Thomas, the craving was unreasonable. He 


invited the closest scrutiny, and gave the evidences 


demanded. But he was silent to scoffs that had only 


a sneer for the most sacred truths. Weshould beware 


spirit. If we come thus, they will never open to us 


their treasures of wisdom and knowledge. We should | to be borne in mind in work among the impression- 


| his crime, but that he simply did evil because others 


| betray and defraud others in order to profit by the 


| without the hope of temporary gain to himself. 
“Men do not despise a thief if he steal to satisfy his 


Christ | 
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to accept with docility whatever he may have to say. | 
It is the child-like, teachable spirit that is easiest led | 
into the truth. 

Of all excuses for wrong-doing, especially for dis- 
honest or dishonorable dealing, the most contempti- 
ble is that of being influenced by no desire of personal | 
gain, but of acting only at the prompting and for the 
benefit of other evil-doers. When a banker, for ex- 
ample, who has robbed those who trusted him, and 
who has lived the life of a liar and a thief for aseries 
of years, is a fugitive from justice, or is behind the 
prison bars, he is quite likely to say that all his 
treachery and all his thieving were for others than him- 
self; which is only another way of saying that he had 
not the temptation of want, or appetite, or ambition in 


asked him to do so. It is indeed shameful for a man to 


results of his wrong-doing ; but even this is not quite 
so bad as for a man to betray and defraud others 
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century ago among hardened adults ; but the study 
of Hogarth’s pictures by a young and innocent child 
of to-day would be more likely to suggest to him pos- 
sibilities of evil, before unthought of, than to make 
evil itself hateful to him. So, again, Juvenal at- 
tacked the sins of ancient Rome; and our college 
professors exclude certain of his satires from the ordi- 
nary classical curriculum, lest they should promote 
the very evils they were designed to overthrow. Nort 
is this peril peculiar to the instruments employed in 
attacking evil; it besets also the methods of attack. 
A sneer at a child’s characteristic fault, or a sharp 
and unsympathetic reproof, may strengthen the fault 
in the child’s nature, and shut up his heart against 
all future possibility of approach. A needlessly vio- 
lent attempt to destroy a child’s fault upon its first 
appearanee, may transform a thoughtless offender 
into a deliberate one. These are real dangers; and 
mistakes such as these are being made every day. 
No parent, no teacher, therefore, can afford to attack 
an evil, in his work for the young, without consider- 
ing first whether the means he is going to use, and 











soul when he is hungry ;” but if he steal merely be- 
cause somebody asked him to do so, he ought to be 


despised. If ever you are asked to steal or lie, with- 
| out any hope of personal profit, you may well say | but neither care nor wisdom is needed to implant a 


that you wouldn’t do this if you were paid for it; far 
less will you do it for nothing. 


A state of happiness is not always the state of 


e« | highest blessedness. Our really best days, when we 


learn the most and grow the most, are not always nor 
usually our gladdest days. It was our Lord himself 
who said, “ Blessed are they that mourn; for they 
| shall be comforted.” The beatitude is not for those 
who laugh, but for those who weep. The meaning 
must be that God has blessings which he can give 
only when the heart is in sorrow or pain; and that 
| God’s comfort, which makes the beatitude, is such a 
| precious and enriching experience that it is quite 
| worth while to mourn that we may gain that beati- 
‘tude. The comfort far more than compensates for 
the grief, and we cannot get the comfort unless we 


| have the grief. 


night did not come. And we should never see the 
glorious divine promises, nor realize the precious joys 
and hopes of Christian faith, if the shadow of sorrow 
never deepened about us. The child never fully 
understands the sweetness and gentleness of the 
mother’s love, until the child is sick or suffering; 
and we can never experience the blessedness of being 





| drawn close to God’s heart and comforted by him, “as 
one whom his mother comforteth,” if we do not have | 


| pain or grief. So it is a blessed thing to mourn, just 
| to have God comfort us. 


| not always easy to attack it wisely. 


One might dread the coming of 
night; but he would never know of the glory | 
of the heavens, with their starry splendors, if 


It is always easy to attack a recognized evil; it is 
Many an ill- | 
advised onslaught by us upon the enemy’s stronghold 
of coming to the Scriptures in a proud, skeptical | only serves to make his position stronger, and our 
| own position weaker. This danger ought specially | believing, ye shall receive.” 


the methods he is about to employ, are not more 
likely to strengthen the wrong against which he is 
| fighting, than to lead to its overthrow. It takes great 
| wisdom and great carefulness to uproot an evil habit, 


new one. 





CHOOSING, YET NOT CHOOSING. 


All of us have our longings for that which is still 
beyond our grasp. We are full of wishings and crav- 
| ings ; and oh, if we could but find a way of securing 
| the objects of our heart’s desire! Some of us long for 
| health, others of us for wealth, yet others for love or for 
| friendship, for honors, for reputation, for wisdom and 
learning. None of us have everything that we could 
| Wish for. Yet with all this similarity of unsatisfied 
| craving among us, there are very different measures 
| and standards in our expectations and purposes of the 

future, with regard to the possible attainment of our 
chief desires. 
There are three ways of looking at life. We may 
take a fatalistic view of it, believing that what is to 
| be will be, and that we cannot do better than school 
ourselves to a grim resignation to the resistless and 
inevitable sweep of events. Again, we may confine 
ourselves to a selfly-practical view of life, and believe 
that our future is wholly dependent on our own ex- 
ertions, so that, if we are to gain what we long for, it 
must be by our self-reliant and our self-persistent en- 
deavors. Yet another view of life, is that which sees 
in the control of all events the hand of a loving and 
an all-powerful Father, who wants his children to tell 
| him freely of their wishings and cravings, and who 
will then decide for his children according to his 
knowledge of their truest interests, all things con- 
cerned. This third view is the only really Christian 
| view of life. What a pity that it is not the only view 
of life taken by Christians ! 

The call of God to his children is continually, “ Ask 
what I shall give thee;” “Ask, and it shall be given 
you;” “All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
And in response to this 
call of God, the true child of God is continually choos- 











come rather as little children, with mind and heart | able young. Hogarth’s coarsely grotesque pictures | ing, yet not choosing—choosing while he will not 


open to receive whatever God may have to give, and| may have done a good work in the England of a| choose—in the matter of his heart longings, as he looks 
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God-ward in prayer. He knows what he longs for, but 
he is not sure that he knows what is best for him; so, 
while his choice is naturally»iatheedirection of his 
longings, he wants God to choose that which he him- 
self would choose if he saw the case as God sees it. 
He chooses to take what he craves,—if God sees that 
it is best for him to haye that object of his craving ; 
but he is unwilling to make an absolute choice—how- 
ever strong are his yearnings in a given direction— 
while God alone is competent to decide as to the real 
desirableness of the thing desired. And so the choices 
of the true-hearted Christian believer are ever by 
choosing, yet not choosing, as he makes known his 
requests unto God. 


A gentleman who had consulted a skilled and 
trusted physician concerning his bodily health, was 
told that there were in his system the seeds of a dis- 
ease which would ultimately destroy his life, yet which 
might be battled with successfully for years by care- 
ful and judicious treatment. At once that gentle- 
man’s attitude toward questions of diet and exercise 
and occupation was very different from before. And 
his conscious need of wise guidance from his physician 
was far greater. Soon after that first disclosure of his 
real condition and danger, he satdown at a well-spread 
table with his physician-friend. Looking over the 
table, he saw more than one tempting dish, for a taste 
of which he had a longing, but he dared not choose 
for himself among the objects of his choice. He said 
to his physician: “ Now, Doctor, I want you to decide 
for me just what I am to eat and drink. You know 
better than I do what is good for me. I want to fol- 
low your counsel, rather than my own longings.” That 
was choosing, yet not choosing. It was not that the 
gentleman had no preferences of his own ; he had very 
decided preferences; but it was that, back of his prefer- 
ences for particular dishes before him, he hada higher 
preference for his greater good, concerning which his 
physician’s knowledge could be trusted as his own 
could not be. Therefore he would not choose for him- 
self, in matters of his own impulsive choosing. 


A patient puts himself under a surgeon’s care for 
professional examination and treatment. He says, to 
begin with: “I hope you won’t hurt me, Doctor.” 
The surgeon’s answer is; “But what if I can’t help 
you without hurting you?” “Oh! then you must hurt 
me; for I want to be helped, even if I have to be hurt 
in the helping.” There is choosing, yet not choosing; 
choosing relief from pain, if relief be safe as well as 
practicable, but not choosing relief from pain if pain 
be a necessity, as a means to permanent cure. So, stage 
by stage, under the surgeon’s treatment. The sharp 
knife of the surgeon causes the flesh to wince, and the 
patient’s choice is, “ No more of that ;” yet that long- 
ing choice is in abeyance, if another stroke of the knife 
be the price of life and hope. Choosing, yet not choos- 
ing, all the way along, when the choice is obviously 
of the weaker nature, and the alternative rests with 
one who knows and who loves beyond our own pos- 
sible attainment of capability to judge for ourselves 
in the premises. 

And if this be so in our trust of an earthly coun- 
selor, wherever our bodily health or our mortal life 
is involved, why should it not be the same in our trust 
of an all-wise and an all-loving Father, wherever our 
material as well as our spiritual interests are involved 
—beyond our limits of knowledge, even though not be- 
yond our limits of longing? We wish for freedom 
from poverty ; but what if poverty be best forus? We 
wish for full health; but what if sickness be to our 
advantage? We wish for love or friendship, for favor 
or renown; but what if desolateness and disfavor be 
the only state in which we can gain and grow in the 
likeness of God, and into the possibilities of his high- 
est plans in our behalf? We wish for the prolonged 
life of one dearer to us than life; but what if God 
sees it to be better for that dear one, and for our- 
selves, that death should now intervene between us 
and that one so dear? We wish for an end to this 
endless struggle of unsatisfied desire; but what if, in| 





God’s sight, our safety and our hope are dependent on | 
our struggling unceasingly? Dare we choose as to. 


s 
these things, even though our human hearts do choose 
in them, each and all, continually? We choose, yet do 
not choose, God knows the choice of our longing 
natures, and God knows also the choice of our heart 
of hearts, below our innermost human nature. 

What an illustration of choosing, yet not choosing, 
is given to us in that midnight prayer of our Lord in 
Gethsemane! “O my* Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass away from me: nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.” And so again the second 
time and the third time—* the same words” of choos- 
ing, yet not choosing. “Have this mind in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

The whole life of many an intense and faith-filled 
child of God is a struggle between choosing and not 
choosing. The entire human nature longs for that 
which seems to be, not only a possibility, but also a 
truly desirable attainment ; while the consciously de- 
pendent soul, within, cries out to God to decide as he 
sees to be best,even in that for which the nature longs 
so earnestly. “Jf it be best,” is the prayer; “and 
oh! do let it be best.’ The heart-cry, with the reluc- 
tant faith-qualifying “if”! “My longing thou know- 
est, O Lord; that longing, I long for; but, but, thy 
will—not my will, but thy will—be done; since thy 
will is surely guided by a love and a knowledge be- 
yond my own.” 


“ Choose for us, Lord! nor let our weak preferring 
Cheat our poor souls of good thou hast designed ; 
Choose for us, Lord! thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


International Sunday-school study is not merely a 
name; it is a practical reality. Every week there are 
multitudes engaged in the study of the same passage of 
Scripture, by means of the same series of lesson helps, 
in all the four continents of the world, and in the prin- 
cipal islands of the sea. In incidental illustration of the 
extent of the Sunday-school field, and of the unity of 
spirit among its workers, there comes a request for hints 
and helps in the line of method, from an interested 
worker in New Zealand, as follows: 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND, September 10, 1885. 
Editor of The Sunday School Times: 

I have been a most interested reader of your valuable paper 
for some months. I am the superintendent of Knox Church Sun- 
day-school (average attendance, five hundred), and am anxious 
to improve it in every way possible. Could you or any of your 
subscribers favor me with programmes of your annual meetings, 
conventions, gift days, exhibitions, etc.; or, indeed, generally 
send me any information about the conduct of your best Sun- 
day-schools, or samples of your best periodicals, ete.? Anything 
that would help would be very gratefully received by 

Yours, JOHN REITH. 

Address Mr. John Reith, Smith Street, Dunedin, Otago, New 
Zealand. 

There are many of our readers who may find a pleasure 
in responding to this request, by forwarding to Mr. Reith 
illustrative specimens of their own plans of working. 
Anything of that sort will be gratefully received by him. 


If we were to give a place in our columns to all the 
questions and comments which come to us concerning 
the current lessons in our International series, and con- 
cerning editorial articles about which our readers have 
different opinions, we should have no room in our pages 
for any other matter. .The best we can do, is to make a 
selection from the notes on these subjects, and then pass 
on to other points beyond. Elisha at Dothan is still an 
object of interest to many of our readers. In our opinion, 
there has been no better statement of the case than that 
made by a Connecticut correspondent, who says: 

I find in The Sunday School Times a letter from a correspon- 
dent referring to the difficulty of explaining Elisha’s words: 
“ This is not the way, neither is this the city.”” May I be per- 
mitted to trespass on your time to offer a suggestion in a few 
words? The Syrians had been smitten with blindness; they 
were evidently trying to find Elisha, and all their efforts were 
unavailing ; then Elisha said to them in effect: ‘ This is not 
the way in which to find Elisha, neither is this the city. You 
cannot find him here; but follow me, and I will show you the 
man whom ye seek.” His words in this sense were literally 
true, and his promise was faithfully kept. 


That is certainly a fair putting of the facts as they 
stand recorded. The Syrians were already so blinded 


| that they could not find Elisha on that road, or at that 


city. This was the truth before Elisha said anything to 
them. It was no less the truth when he declared it to 





be the fact. They were already deceived, or blinded, by 
supernatural means; hence they were not deceived by 
Elisha’s words. He added, however, that he would show 
them to Elisha, if they would follow him. They did 
follow him, and he did show them Elisha. Where, then, 
was tlrere either false speaking or deception on Elisha’s 
part? ‘ 

And now from Elisha to Jehu. It is an Ohio corres- 
pondent who writes: 


I have been a reader of your very excellent paper for several 
years, and have received from it much light and truth which | 
have valued very highly. I read the different views expressed 
in The Sunday School Times on what appeared to some to be 
deception on the part of Elisha in dealing with the Syrians ; but 
here comes a more difficult problem in the ease of Jehu, and 
from the notes on his character he is pronounced “a very wicked 
man.” Even the subject of this lesson on Jehu pronounces his 
zeal “ false zeal.” If we judge Jehu’s acts in the light of to-day, 
and by our standard of right, we of necessity must call him a 
very bad man. But is that the way te judge a man? How 
would we stand if judged by a standard of right and wrong 
infinitely higher than the one that the light of our day now 
reveals to us? If we are to be thus judged when the full 
light of eternity’s morning is thrown on our lives, may 
we not all be condemned to outer darkness; and may 
even the future generations, by the light of a brighter 
moral day, not condemn our actions as severely as we 
condemn Jehu’s strange zeal as it pushed its way through 
the intense darkness of that heathen night which Baal worship 
had thrown around him? Cana man be judged fairly in the 
midst of any other circumstances than those by which he was 
surrounded ? and is it fair to take a man out from his times, and 
judge him by the condition of things twenty-five hundred years 
after his day ?.. . Some things in the Bible are hard to understand. 
When I have read the account of Jehu’s doings, and then come to 
the thirty-eighth verse of the tenth chapter of 2 Kings, where God 
is recorded as approving Jehu’s doings, I must look for some sort 
of explanation ; and this one, and only this one, can I find: That 
Jehu must be viewed by the light of the day in which he lived. 
If we can see him in the light of that day, and in the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded, I think we shall see him 
as one of God’s chosen laborers, doing his work to the letter, 
and in such a way as the condition of his times required. To 
me, Jehu’s zeal seems straight and true to the mark to which it 
was sent; and since it meets God’s approval, how shall we dis- 
pose of the treachery, deception, and murder, which appear along 
the line he pursued in doing what was right in God’s eyes? I 
trust I have not wearied you with this somewhat lengthy letter, 
and if you will give us your Notes on Open Letters on this 
perplexing question of Jehu’s high-handed career, endorsed 
by sacred history and sealed by the divine seal, I think many 
readers of The Sunday School Times will feel grateful for the 
effort to make plain a point which may tend to shake the faith 
of Bible students in the inspired narrative. 

A South Carolina worker follows with a somewhat 
similar inquiry: 

Did not the International Lesson Committee blunder in their 
caption for next Sunday’s lesson? I fail to see on what ground 
Jehu’s zeal is characterized as “ false.” How can we sit in judg- 
ment upon his conduct, and condemn it, when it is distinctly 
stated in the text (v. 30) that the Lord had commended and 
rewarded him because he had “done well in executing that 
which was right”? Would not Jehu’s Zeal for the Lord have 
been the proper caption? Of course, there are difficulties in 
the case ; but does not the Committee’s conclusion—and yours— 
involve the greatest possible difficulty ; namely, that of presum- 
ing to criticise or modify a positive statement ef God himself? 

There does seem to have been a hasty judgment in this 
matter of condemning Jehu’s zeal, not only by the Lesson 
Committee, but by most of the lesson-help writers, includ- 
ing writers in the pages of The Sunday School Times, That 
the duplicity and falsehood of Jehu were wholly wrong, is 
as’plain as that the duplicity and falsehood of Jacob 
were wholly wrong. But these methods of action were 
not in themselves Jehu’s “zeal; any more than they 
were, in themselves, Jacob’s choice. Jehu’s zeal was a 
burning purpose of overthrowing Baal worship, and of 
exterminating the race of Ahab, as he was commissioned 
of God to do. That zeal was not a false zeal. It was, 
in fact, commended of God. Jehu did not carry his 
zealous purposes of reform to the extent that he ought 
to have carried them; but as far as he went, his purpose 
seems to have been a right one, and his zeal true zeal. 
The suggestion that he was influenced by selfish ambi- 
tion, seems to have no basis in the sacred text, and to be 
at variance with the commendation given him by God. 
This approval of Jehu’s zeal, by the Lord, no more in- 
yolves an approval of his Oriental methods of duplicity 
and falsehood, than th® Lord’s approval of Jacob’s 
choice involves an approval of Jacob’s methods of 
strategy. Jchu’s course was consistent with the common 
standards of his day; his spirit in choosing Jehovah, 
rather than Baal, fora master, was above the common 
standards of his day and generation. In the war of 
1812, between the United States and Great Britain, some 
of the Indian chiefs on our borders declared for one side, 
and others for the other side, in the conflict. Which- 
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ever side the chiefs espoused, their methods of warfare 
were barbarous. In commending the spirit which a 
chieftain showed in adhering to the United States Gov- 
ernment, our people did not mean to approve scalping 
and burning alive, and other atrocities, which were a 
part of the Indian methods of warfare. So, in the case 
of Jehu, his spirit of choosing Jehovah was approved, 
and his true zeal in the direction of that choice was 


commended; but his specific methods of conduct must | 


stand or fall—like this of all characters in sacred or pro- 
fane story—by the principles which God has declared 
for the guidance of his children everywhere. 


SEEING THE GOOD. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


You will find, like cloth of gold, 
Rich in pictures rare and old, 
The world’s wonders, manifold ; 
Or you'll find a house of sin, 
Full of woes without, within ; 
Full of turmoil and of din; 

As you make it. 
You will have a home of joy, 
Rest and love without alloy, 
If you mind and heart employ 
In the lifting of the race, 
Seeing hope in every face, 
Seeing good in every place ; 
Or a pathway filled with tares ; 
Grief that blights, and tempter’s snares : 
Life is full of cheer or cares, 

As you take it, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAW. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


In the Pauline system of presenting the doctrine of 
salvation, the discussion of the nature and purpose of 
the law occupies a position of fundamental importance. 
Outwardly, this is already apparent from the frequency 
of the word “law” in the great apostle’s epistles. In 
the four chief epistles,—so called both on account of their 
contents, and because even the critical fire of a Baur and 
his ultra-radical Tiibingen school could not singe them, 
—namely, the Romans, the two Corinthian and the 
Galatian letters, this word occurs no less than a hundred 
and ten times. In Romans, it is found more than seventy, 
and in the brief epistle to the Galatians over thirty times. 
In all of these passages, with the exception of a few easily 
discernable instances,—as Romans 2: 14//.; 26 f.; Gala- 
tians 6 : 2; 7 : 23,—the word is used in the biblical and 
historical sense, and refers to the laws of Moses, the legal 
feature of the old dispensation, in its mission as a divinely 


of Judaizing parties in the Christian fold, will be clear 
by reflecting a moment on the system of religious belief 
that at that time passed as orthodoxy. The chief dec- 
trine of New Testament Judaism is the doctrine of a 
justification by the deeds of the law. The nomistic prin- 
ciple, that is, the view that the righteousness demanded 





by God is not one attributed to man from an extraneous 
source, but an actual righteousness of the heart and soul 
| based upon compliance with the words and behests of 
God as laid down in the Mosaic code, as also the con- 
viction that such a righteousness by the law was attain- 
able through human exertions,—this was the pivot 
around which all other theological dogmas of the day 
circled. We have no formal statement of the doctrinal 
beliefs of Christ’s contemporaries; but from the words 
and works of these people as depicted in the pages of the 
New Testament, as also from the statements of the 
Mishna, Talmuds, and Midrashim, which, though later 
in time, yet in spirit correctly represent the official teach- 
ings of the Jews at the time of early Christianity, we 
learn that such a view of legal and self righteousness was 
the accepted doctrine of teachers and people. It is very 
evident from these statements that between Paul and 
the religious teachers of his day there was the same deep 
gulf fixed that we find between Christ and those who 
opposed him. The central doctrines of the two systems 
were thoroughly and entirely contradictory and irrecon- 
cilable. From a glance at this condition of affairs, it 
can easily be scen how perfectly superficial and silly it 
is when men attempt to make Christianity and its teach- 
ings a natural outgrowth of the Judaism of the day, and 
make Christ a pupil of Hillel or other wise rabbi. Chris- 
tianity, as Paul repeatedly shows,—for example, Galatians 
8: 11/.,—brought forth again the original doctrine of the 
covenant of God with Abraham and the people of Israel ; 
namely, the doctrine of justification by faith. This doc- 
trine the Jews, in the course of their history, had lost, 
and in its place had substituted a human figment, a 
righteousness by works. The divinely revealed principle 
, of faith had thus been compelled to give way to the false 
principle of the law and legal obedience. 

In the vindication of his positive thesis of justification 
by faith alone, the apostle must meet the objections 
urged by the defenders of a legal righteousness, and also 
must show what was the purpose of this law in the divine 
economy, if obedience to its behests is not the ground of 
acceptance before God. Far from denying that the law 
| had no mission in this regard (Rom. 3: 31; 7:7), he 
_ claimed for it an important purpose. But this purpose 
| was not to give righteousness, or to justify the sinner. 
| In the nature of the case, this was, and is, an impossi- 
| bility; and with this negative statement, he has already 
| taken away the ground from under the feet of his oppo- 

nents. “Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall 
| no flesh be justified in his sight” (Rom. 3 : 20). “ Know- 
| ing that a man is not justified by the works of the law, 





ordained factor and agent in the gradual unfolding of | but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed 


God’s plans, in and within the national and temporal 
limits of the Israelitish politico-religious theocracy, toward 
the fulness of time when the Word should become flesh. 

This outward sign of the remarkable frequency of the 
word is a fair index to the important mission, in the 
Pauline world of thought, of the idea which this word 
expresses. The apostle of the Gentiles has one great 
positive thesis to maintain in all his preaching and 
teaching 


justification by faith alone. This is the alpha and omega 
of his whole system. Starting out from the premises 


| in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith 
| of Christ, and not by the works of the law: for by the 
| works of the law shall no flesh be justified” (Gal. 2 : 16). 
| “But that no man is justified by the law in the sight of 
| God, it is evident: for, The just shall live by faith” (Gal. 

8:11). The reason why the law cannot justify is, accord- 
| ing to Paul’s teaching, on account of its relation to the 
| carnal man, to the “flesh.” This argument the apos- 


. ; | ; . 
g; namely, the central and cardinal doctrine of | tle treats in extenso in Romans 7 and 8. Here we 
the whole complex of Christian truth, the doctrine of 


learn that when the law approaches man, it meets with 


| . . . . 
his carnal nature; and over against this agency in the 
| human heart, the law is impotent (Rom. 8: 3). On the 


that all men have sinned, and hence have come short of | contrary, when the law comes with its commands, it only 


the glory of God, he recognizes the lamentable truth that 
men are for that reason outcasts from the divine pres- 
ence, and the heirs of condemnation. If man is to be 
saved, a reconciliation must take place, on the basis of 
an atonement made for those sins which had caused the 
dire fate of men. Such an atonement, however, is not 
within human abilities or powers. In his great mercy, 
God has sent his only-begotten Son to suffer and die, 
and through such suffering and death has effected an 
atonement for all. 
secured through Christ’s life and death are through faith 
the possession of believers. The work of Christ was 
vicarious for all who will accept the salvation thus 
secured. Accordingly, justification and reconciliation 
with God, and restoration to the lost estate, can take place 
solely and alone through the merits of Christ’s life and 
death apprehended by faith. The just shall live by faith 
(Rom. 1:17; Gal. 8211; Heb. 10 : 38). 

That this, the formal and logically defined summary 
of all that Christ had been inculcating in all his dis- 
courses, should meet with the most outspoken opposi- 
tidn on the part of the religious world, of the Jews, and 


The merit and righteousness thus | 


excites the lusts of men. While hitherto sin has been 
| slumbering in the hearts of men, it is aroused by the law, 
| and becomes active. Against the power of this flesh, 
thus aroused to sin through the law, the inner man, who 
| would try to obey the law (Rom. 7 : 22), can accomplish 
| nothing. Sin is victorious, and slays man (Rom. 7 : 11, 
13). This idea plays a great ré/e in Paul’s doctrines. 
The purpose of the law is to awaken the consciousness 
of sin, and the actual workings of the law do awaken 
sin (Gal. 3:19; 1 Cor. 15:56; Rom. 5:20). Both his- 
torically, in the development of the kingdom of God on 





earth, as also in the establishment of this kingdom in the | 


hearts of men, the sphere and purpose of the law ever 
was and is, by showing man where and how he sins, to 
awaken a desire for deliverance from sin. Historically 
and individually, the law is thus to be a “ schoolmaster 
unto Christ” (Gal. 3: 24). It is only through the law 
that the true nature of sin can be recognized (Rom. 4: 
15; 7:7; 3: 20) and its dire consequences understood 
(Rom. 5: 13; 2Cor.3 : 9; Rom.4: 15; Gal. 3:10; Rom. 


7:10). Recognizing, then, through the law, his own state | 
of condemnation, man flees to Christ, the only deliver- 





ance from this condemnation. In having effected this 
important result, the law has accomplished its purpose. 

With these facts on hand, it will not be difficult to 
understand Paul’s position on the merely temporal pur- 
pose of the legal character of the old dispensation as such, 
and his claim that, as a possible basis for righteousness, 
the law has ceased since Christ came into the world 
(Rom. 10:4; 2 Cor. 3: 11,14). Abstractly the law was 
such a basis. If it had been possible for any one, in 
truth and in spirit, to render absolute obedience to every 
minutia of the law which the Lord had given to his 
children, then such an obedience would have entitled the 
person to righteousness. But the actual workings of the 
law, in the history of God’s people and in the hearts of 
men, have shown that such a thing is an impossibility, 
Hence, actually and practically the law cannot be a basis 
of righteousness. In having taught its great lesson to 
man, and thus prepared the way for Christ’s coming into 
the world and into the souls of men, the work of the law 
is ended, its mission is completed. 

For, although the law still represents the sum of duties 
which God claims from his children, and although the 
recognition of the inability to comply with these ever 
did and ever will drive men to Christ, yet when once in 
Christ, our duties are no longer mapped out by legal 
presumption, but it is the spirit of Christ, engrafted into 
us, that guides us in our Christian walk and conversa- 
tion. We do the will of God no longerin a fleshly man- 
ner and spirit, driven by an outward ordinance, but in a 
spiritual manner, impelled by love and gratitude for our 
Father’s mercies. The law is no longer the norm for the 
conduct of the Christian’s life. The Christian obeys the 
commands of God because he is spiritually driven to it. 
His is a spiritual obedience (Rom. 7 :; 12,14; comp., also, 
Rom. 7:6; 2 Cor.3:6/.). Some Roman ani Galatian 
Christians seemed to fear that if the law, as such, was 
no longer to be the norm for the Christian life, then sin 
and vices might attain full sway, the believer having 
nothing to direct his course. In his letter to these con- 
gregations, the apostle repeatedly shows that there can 
be no ground for fear of any such evil consequences. A 
true believer, who through faith is Christ’s, and to whom 
Christ has given the Spirit and power from on high, will 
in this Spirit and strength find the norm and guide for 
his conduct as one of the congregation of the elect. In 
this manner the great apostle and greatest of Christian 
logicians completes the circuit of grand truths. No 
attacks can injure the citadel of faith; the doctrine of 
justification by faith in Christ Jesus alone is a rock 
which nothing can shake (Matt. 16 : 18). 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 


JAPANESE TEMPLES. 
BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 


The educated Japanese do not like to be called 
“heathen,” idolaters, or Buddhists even. They have 
emerged from despotism and idolatry. Within the next 
century the native word inaka (rustic boor) will 
mean “heathen;” for the peasant is an enthusiastic 
pagan, ingrained and dyed. The uprooting of supersti- 
tion must be of slow process with these; yet splendid 
changes are taking place, and it is confidently predicted 
that Japan will become a Christian nation within ten 
years. Ifthe reader would see Dai Nippon before she 
becomes metamorphosed, he must come quickly. 

There were no temples in Japan until thirty years 
before Christ. Sacred ceremonies and religious rites 
were celebrated in the open air. The sacred symbols 
were kept inthe mikado’s palace, and their presence was 
believed to invest that dignitary with god-like powers. 





At this date, a rebellion having appeared among his sub- 
| jects, the mikado feared that he had displeased the gods 
_ by keeping the emblems too near his person, so he resolved 
| to build and dedicate a temple inviolate to their use. 
| He then appointed his daughter priestess of the shrine 
| and keeper of the symbols. This custom has ever since 
| prevailed ; that is, the shrines which contain the relics 
| of the “ Divine Age” are always in charge of a virgin 
priestess of imperial blood. 

Before the advent of Buddhism, which came with the 
conquest of Corea, the temples were of great simplicity. 
Now they are colossal in style, with immense belfries 
and bells, surrounded with court-yards adorned with 
stone carvings, bronze portals, lofty palms, and floral 
magnificence. In the days of pure Shintoo worship, no 
idols decked the altars, no gaudy vestments ministered 
its ritual. Now huge portals of stone open the path to 
sacred enclosures; and peeping out from camphor-groves, 
or tall ranks of firs, are crimson pagodas, wayside images, 
and costly shrines, These temples and shrines dot the 


| 
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valleys and hillsides alike, and crowd the mountain-top. 
On Mount Hiyeyan alone, overlooking Lake Biwa and 
the most beautiful valley in the world, are five hundred 
temples in different stages of disuse and decay. 

Go with me to Fushimi, and climb Mount Otoko- 
yama’s side, The sky and air are of Italian softness, and 
vocal with songs of birds. Flowers of winsome beauty 
spread a carpet for our feet, clinging even to the rugged 
rocks and interstices with persistent energy. Long 
avenues of overarching pines, lined with stone lanterns, 
standing high in the air, like huge sentries, lead to a 
temple facade. White-robed priests, with high, black, 
lacquered caps, are bearing offerings of fish and fruit, on 
sheets of pure white paper, to place upon the altar. 
Adhering to the Shintoo faith, we find no images, idols, 
or pictures. The lofty trees of centuries’ growth, the 
lonely mountain, the silent beauty, create a hush of awe 
and reverence. It seems most natural to comply with 
the demand to take off the shoes and uncover the head. 
The priests then graciously show us the ornaments and 
carvings of thé outer wall and eaves, and the remains of 
“the golden gutter,” which collects the sacred offerings 
of the temple, and is made of beaten gold, more than a 
foot in diameter. This temple was first builtin A.D. 860, 
and dedicated to the Empress Jingu’s son,—she having 
conquered Corea by the divine spirit bestowed upon her 
yet unborn son. 

Tokio has its St. Pauls and Notre Dame, and the 
traveler has not seen this famous city till he has visited 
the noted Asakusa temple. Professor Griffis has well 
said, that, like Notre Dame, “it is ancient, holy, dirty, 
and grand.” Bazaars and book-stalls, pigeons and priests, 
adorn both structures. 

Many acres of pleasure grounds surround the temple, 
in which are tea-houses, booths for refreshment and 
smoking, halls for dancing and archery, and theatrical 
entertainments. The worshiper, after prayer and cast- 
ing his offering, may devote himself to the refreshment 
or replenishing of mind or body in almost any form but 
debauchery. The main entrance to the temple is through 
an avenue that traverses the length of Tokio, and joins 
the broad street facing Asakusa at right angles. The 
walk is of stone, twelve feet wide, and has side pave- 
ments, along which are hundreds of stalls for the sale of 
toys, dolls, and baby delights. Knick-knacks, notions, 
beautiful combs, fans, hair ornaments, costly crapes, 
mingle with beads for prayer, gods of brass and wood, 
prayer-books, bells and candles, shrines in miniature for 
family altars, resembling an old New England covered 
well-curb in shape, with doors to open and shut upon the 
idol within. 

With the Japanese, there is nothing incongruous in 
such a conjunction of religion and business or amuse- 
ment, The priest teaches that husbands show their love 
to their families by allowing them ample spending-money 
for neat or handsome dress and ornament, and what more 
natural than that a man turn from his prayer to the pur- 
chase of something for the gratification of wife or bairns? 
The odor of incense blends with the savory smells of 
sponge-cakes, griddle-cakes, roasting ‘nuts, and fragrant 
tea. Here is a man with a charcoal brazier under a cop- 
per griddle, with batter, spoons, and cups, hailing the 
passer-by. There is a vender of sugar jelly, exhibiting 
a devil, who will tap a drum and dance for your amuse- 
ment. Just beyond, the fire-eater rolls balls of camphor 
paste over his arms; another extinguishes them in his 
mouth. Here are story-tellers, flute-players, conjurers 
who bring to light noblemen, palaces, fair ladies, the 
“hairy foreigner,” and what not. Sitting on the ground 
are young girls selling slips of fretted wood, which, when 
dropped into water, open into forms of beauty—a flower, 
a tree, a man, an animal, a bug, or even Mt. Fugi. 

In front of the temple stands an immense structure, 
about seventy feet high, which serves as a gateway. As 
we enter, two demons, highly colored, face us on either 
side,—one green, one red, hideous and monstrous, their 

faces and muscles contorted and corrugated. In front 
of this gate, and beneath it, pious beggars sit, beating | 
hollow shells, and saying prayers for theirdonors, Pass | 
ing through the gate, we find on our right an immense | 








of their feet, their gentle cooing, and the whirring of 
their wings, blend with the prayers of priest and people. 
Two*huge bronze lanterns flanking the doorway were 
covered with the pretty creatures. In a stable to the 
left are kept two Albion ponies, consecrated to the god 
of mercy. They are gentle creatures, fed and cared for 
by a young girl, from the bounty of the worshipers. 

The roof of this templé, composed of massive black 
tiles, is the most imposing feature. The sweep upward 
in a parabolic curve makes enormous gables. The tim- 
bers and supports are set firmly, yet loosely, in stone 
sockets, making a solidity which defies the earthquake. 
Ascending the broad, copper-edged steps, we find our- 
selves on the threshold of the great heathen temple, “so 
holy, so noisy, so dirty.’ Within is a confusion of 
idols, shrines, tablets, altars, vestments, lofty lanterns of 
stone, pictures, mirrors, smells, and dirt. Just inside the 
door stands a great bronze censer, with a hideous dragon 
upon it, who seems infuriated by the clouds of incense 
that puff about him from the holes around the edge. 

The worshipers drop a copper cash in the cup of the 
old crone who keeps the sacred fire, put a pinch of myrrh 
in one of the many holes, and pass in front of the altar 
to pray. Around the top of this censer are the twelve 
signs of the Japanese zodiac. The great altar, holding 
the golden idols, is protected by an iron wire screen. 
Before prayer, each worshiper puts a handful of cash 
into the huge coffer. Occasionally one writes out his 
petition, chews it to a pulp, and throws it at the idol; if 
it adheres, his prayer is heard. The space before the 
altar is filled with old and young of both sexes,—the rich 
and great, the laborer, the countryman, the soldier and 
sailor. All drop the coin and bow the head. Some use 
strings of beads. 

To the right sits the hideous, worn-out god Binzura, 
for the cure of disease. The sick are brought here to 
touch his body. On the left is a shrine covered with 
lattice, on which are tied thousands of slips of paper— 
written prayers. Tablets are hung on the walls and 
great round pillars, which are grateful memorials for 
restoration to health, promises of gifts to the temple from 
business men if certain ventures succeed, prayers of 
lovers whose true love does not run smooth, testimonials 
from sailors and soldiers who have been preserved, ship- 
wrecked survivors where others have been lost, who wish 
to make an offering to the god of mercy, Shall we not 
hope that the true God accepts the heartfelt emotion? 

Among these tablets is a picture of a boiler explosion, 
and a staring advertisement of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, while above all hangs an immense steel mir- 
ror in a glaring gilt frame. Beyond the great space 
devoted to the crowd are many altars and images of 
the saints and wise men of the Buddhist calendar. The 
sacred books repose here, candles burn, and incense 
floats. Those who have a vow to pay, or some peculiar 
need involving the aid of some qpecial saint or deity, 
may, for a small fee, pass behind the wire screen, and 
kneel upon the clean matting, far from the crowd, 

Stifled with the air and painful emotions, we pass into 
the exit court, to find gardens famed for their wondrous 
beauty. Here are dwarfed trees in every shape, and 
flowers for every month in the year,—camelias in Decem- 
ber, on low-growing shrubs and on trees towering fifty 
feet in the air; crysanthemums of every conceivable 
variety in the autumn, azaleas in spring and summer; 
the lotus, with massive shield and glorious flower, unfold- 
ing tenderly and shyly in July heats; the exquisite 
blossoming cherry in April, anc the plum in February. 
Grand Mt. Fugi is made to appear in miniature. The 
borders are of closely clipped tea-plants, Cactuses, oaks, 
bamboo, and pines, are made to grow in tiny trees, not 
mere than two inches high. Dwarfing, variegation of 
leaf and petal, freaks of nature by careful artificial means, 
are the specialty of Japanese gardeners. 

Bronze and stone images of Buddha are numerous. 
Around the base of nearly all are masses of clean peb- 
bles, showing the number of prayers offered. In one 
octagon building are ranged the five hundred original 
disciples of Buddha in stone effigies. In yet another is 
found a curious collection of idols, which are noticeable 





leaux, expressing the miracles wrought by Kuanon (the 
goddess of mercy), in whose honor the temple was built, 
and remarkable events of her interposition. The god- 
dess is represented as a gentle and beautiful woman. 
These tableaux are all the work of one artist, who had 
visited the thirty-five temples dedicated to this god, and 
was so deeply impressed with her beneficent power and 
aid, that he desired to give his countrymen—especially 
the youth—a vivid idea of the benefits which would 
accrue from praying to and trusting in her. 

Kindness to the brute-creation is a marked feature of 
Japanese character, so many of these tableaux inculcate 
this law. The doctrine of transmigration is the root of 
this principle. One wou%d hardly like to kick or starve 
the meanest cur, or wound a bird, if he believed that the 
animal might embody the soul of his father or little child. 

As we passed out of the grounds we were hailed by a 
smiling, handsomely dressed girl, and asked to pause for 
a cup of tea. Her little charcoal brazier, kettle, dainty 
cup-rack, and toothsome sweets, looked inviting, and we 
were nothing loath ; and as we sipped our tea and munched 
the delicate rice-cakes, watching the bright, little bru- 
nette that served us, we could not but think sadly of her 
lot, knowing no brighter destiny than to be permitted at 
death to enter the body of some cat or dog, or other ani- 
mal, and then in future ages to be re-born a man! 

This article would not be complete without a glimpse 
at the far-famed temple at Nikko in Yeddo, destroyed, a 
few years since, by a fanatic incendiary, thus obliterating 
one of the greatest works of art in Japan. An immense 
archway is the opening to the sacred precincts, through 
a wide-spreading avenue of firs. A runner shows the 
way to the bronze gate, where a priest is in waiting. 
Inside the gateway we find a pebbled court-yard, in which 
tower two hundred enormous stone lanterns. We are 
then conducted through a richly carved and gilded gate- 
way into a second court-yard, which is beautifully 
adorned. Here are huge bronze lanterns, an elegant 
lavatory, and asplendid building used for sacred utensils. 
On through another superb gate of bronze and gold, and 
we found ourselves beneath a roofed gallery, like a suc- 
cession of cloisters, with the costly shrine near the en- 
trance,—a grand specimen of architecture. We bend 
upon the lacquered steps to take off our shoes, according 
to the custom of the country, while the shaven priest 
slides the gilded doors, revealing a transept and nave 
ceiled in blocks. The floor is covered with quaintly 
wrought matting of finest texture, bound with silk. The 
walls are arabesqued, and birds and flowers are carved 
upon the panels. Here are employed both the mythical 
and the real fauna of Japan, and many subjects introduced 
in sacred art. Motion, color, and almost breathing life, 
are imparted by the artist to the inert matter. Beyond, at 
the end of the nave, is a flight of steps. The massive 
gilt doors stand open, the costly silk hangings of the 
arch are swung apart by priestly hands, and we behold— 
what! surely a dream—an ideal picture. We rub our 
eyes, and gaze transported at this apocalypse of splendor. 
Three reliquaries, simulating solid gold, rise to the lofty 
roof, from carved and lacquered tables, which treasure 
the tablets and titles of shoguns and august princes. 
Here is an immense stone, curiously carved to represent 
the saint Buddha, on his side, in the repose of death. 
On the wall, between polished steel mirrors, hung an 
immense picture, wrought in silk, of the death of Buddha, 
and his disciples weeping around him. 

Embroidered silk hangings, of great beauty, cover the 
extreme outer exit, which opens into a court lovely with 
fountains, miniature lakes and hills, and fragrant with 
flowers, all overshadowed with lofty firs, and trees of 
every variety. This temple-garden leads to a pebbled 
court, in which stands a small building, once used by the 
shogun for private prayers. Beyond stands a monumen- 
tal urn, in a simple enclosure, preaching its silent but 
solemn sermon, “‘ Vanitas vanitatis.” 

The burning of this beautiful temple, just after our 
visit, is thus graphically described : 

“On a perfectly calm midnight, during a heavy fall of 
snow, the sparks and flakes mingled together with inde- 
scribable effect. The New Year was ushered in by a 


lavatory, where the worshipers wash and rinse their | because clean., Some of these represent the emissaries | perpendicular flood of dazzling green flame, thrown up 


mouths before going within. A pagoda of seven stories | 
rises just beyond, with heavily carved beams and roof, | 
its eaves hung with wind-bells, and terminating in a spire 
like an enormous copper. corkscrew. 

On the left, we see a large, plain frame of wood, on | 
which are hung tablets, inscribed with the names of those 
who contributed to the building of the temple. Here | 
are stands for the sale of holy beans, pease and rice, | 


| of flame. 
| staff in its hand; another on a flesh-colored imp, while 


of stone idols, on which are pasted prayers as thick as 


of the lord of hell, their heads surrounded by an aureole | 
One is treading on a sky-blue devil with a| 
yet one more has his feet on a monster green caterpillar. | 
On the grounds, beneath a clump of firs, stands a crowd 


j 
| 
| 
| 





labels on a drug-shop. 
A curious side-show is seen in a building at the rear | 


to an immense height. The background of tall cryptome- 
ria trees heightened the grandeur of the fiery picture. 
As the volatilized gases of the various metals in the im- 
pure copper sheathing of the roof and sides glowed and 
sparkled, and streaked the iridescent mass of flame, it 
afforded a spectacle only to be likened to a near observa- 
tion of the sun, or a view through a colossal spectro- 
scope. The great bell, which had for two hundred years 


which the worshipers buy and fling to the pigeons wait- | of the grounds, consisting of the famous wax-works, | been the solemn monitor, inviting the people to their 


ing on the eaves, of which there are thousands. Doves | which outrival those of the noted Madame Tussaud of | devotions, began to clang. 
fly freely within and without the temple; and the patter! London. They are life-size figures in thirty-five tab-| heard at an immense distance. 


Its liquid tones could be 
The old bell-ringer 
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leaped to his post, giving the double stroke of slarm 
until the heat had changed one side of the bell to white, 
the note deepening in tone, until, in red heat, the pon- 
derous link softened and bent, dropping its burden to the 
earth. Sic transit gloria Tokugawari.” 


DEFINITENESS. 
BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN. 


In calling at a certain place, I once observed two 
French Romish pictures hanging on the walls of a room, 
representing the death-beds of a saint and of a sinner. 
Ecclesiastics were by the dying saint, and angels were 
pictured in the air, waiting to receive the passing spirit. 
The sinner was surrounded by fiends,—one was clutching 
his bedclothes, another was at the head-board, and 
still another was reaching after his money-bags. The 
first feeling, on looking at these vivid prints, was repul- 
sive; but the afterthought came, Are not such definite 
future joy and sorrow needful to stir sluggish minds, and 
are we not too indefinite in our teaching to-day? When 
our Saviour spoke of Lazarus and Dives, how real the 
story was! There was a glorious reality in the good 
beggar’s joy, and a terrible reality in the rich man’s 


thirsting agony; and the gulf was as distinctive as. a | 








natural gorge in the rocks before the eyes of a beholder. | 


The paradise of Abraham was as near as the God-fear- 
ing man’s home, which welcomes him after his day’s toil. 
The abode of Dives was as actual as the jail to the crimi- 
nal on earth. The characters of Abraham, Lazarus, and 
Dives are as real as those of our neighbors we met this 
morning. 

In the Old Testament, one is constantly struck with 
the simple and plain way in which the Jewish religion, 
going beyond a mere philosophy into the region of the 
actual and practical, saw a God “ nigh at hand,” and on 
the “right hand,” and “before the face” of the wor- 
shiper. 

In the natural world, we say “ it thunders,” as if dead 
matter was at work. David, in the Twenty-ninth Psalm, 

s “The God-of glory thundereth ;”’ and he heard his 
voice “ powerful,” and “full of majesty.” The wind 
brought an idea of God to the North American Indian. 
Men now measure its strength as a mere natural power. 

Of a fine tree we should say, It is the property of such 
aman; to the Jew, it was a “cedar of God.” We might 
congratulate a man on the fine prospect from his noble 
hill; the Jews would aay, It is strictly the property of 
no vemen being; it is “a hill of God.” So all Sees is 
from God. In Acts 7 : 20, where Moses is styled “ 
ceeding fair,” the margin reads “ fair to [New Version, 
‘unto’] God.” 

When David heaps up terms to show God’s “ present 
help,” as “shield,” “ rock,” “ refuge,” etc., it is to make 
plain to himself, and to others, God’s nearness, and to 


display the definiteness of religion in a God who is about | 


our bed and our daily path. 

The writers of Holy Scripture, guided by the Spirit of 
God, do not lecture so much about God, as they posi- 
tively assert his nearness and kindness. It is enough to 
say to a fond child of a loving father, who needs his help, 
“Your father is in his house; goto him at once.” Faith 
and love bring him immediately to the place of refuge in 
the father’s wide heart; “how much more sliall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask him?” (Matt. 7 : 11.) 

“To be with Christ” (Phil. 1 : 23), was a definite, real 
hope to St. Paul; and he expected it, as he would have 
awaited Barnabas at an appointed meeting. 

The “Come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 22 : 20) of St. John is 





asked Are you traveling heavenward, and do you know 








teenth Century Movin, elon’: 1884), speaks of an 
African interpreter’s indifference to time and distance. 
A “mile and a bit” meant that the “bit” was three 
times as long as the mile. On approaching Coomassie, 
he said it was about “two hours’ or twenty minutes’ 
walk.” 

We smile at the poor African, but are not many as 
indefinite as to religion in their earthly journey? Bishop 
Hall tells of a nobleman, who gave his jester a staff, 
informing him that he could give it to one more. foolish 
than himself. Years after, he finds his master dying, 
and asks him what provision he has made for his last, 
long journey; on’ hearing that he has made none, the 
jester returns the staff. 

A man aimlessly walking the road is thought beside | 
himself, but the business man who wisely guides 4 
travels, and who knows all about the price of stocks, if. 





the way? may give an evasive or uncertain reply. On 
the other hand, how freely St. John uses the strong | 
word “know” as to his religious hope. Here is one case: 
“We know that the Son of God is come, and hath given 
us an understanding, that we may know him that is true: 
and we are in him that is true, even in his son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life” (1 John | 
5 : 20). 

May those who have been indefinite in religious mat- 
ters yet learn the truth of the words with which David 
closes the Second Psalm: “ Blessed are all they that put 
their trust in him.” 


WITHIN THE STONE. 


BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 


A marble fragment lay for years 
By roadside dust defiled ; 
The low clouds dropped on it their tears, 
The sunshine on it smiled ; 
And but a worthless stone it seemed, 
Wherein no trace of beauty gleamed. 


But one who wrought with wondrous art— 
And not with art alone, 
For love divine dwelt in his heart— 
Took home the piece of stone, 
And broke the rough, stained part away, 
And lo! a face within it lay. 


A thorn-crowned face, so sad that, when 
One looked on it, he wept ; 

So loving that through hearts. of men 
A new devotion crept; 

And many a wandering soul, that sweet 

Face guided to the Master’s feet. 

Who knows what beauty hides within; 
These stones that round us lie? 

Beneath the stain of shame and sin, 
That love can purify, 

Are powers to work for good, if we 

Their fetters break, and set them free. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





RAC HEL'S TICKET. 


BY ELLEN V. TALBOT. 


Rachel came to the dinner-table with a very important ‘ 


| air. 


not a cold theory, but a gasping and longing after new | 
intercourse with the loving Christ, whom he had known | 


n “ the days of his flesh” (Heb. 5:7). To both these 
men Christ was a living person; and St. Paul’s vision at 
Damascus, and his instructions from the mouth of his 
Lord, made him feel, that, like St. John, he had seen 
Christ, and could say, “I know whom I have believed” 
(2 Tim. 1 : 12). 

“The children of this world” dislike indefiniteness in 
business. The clerk who could not at once tell the price 
of sugar or muslin, would soon lose customers. People 
know the discomfort of getting a reply that the cost of 
anything is “about” so and so. They like also a defi- 
and “no.” Perhaps the termination “ish ” has 
been too freely used in diluting words. Half-way phrases 
may indicate sluggishness in thought, or a desire to tem- 
per unpleasant truths, The wish, in letters, to be remem- 


bered to all inquiring friends, is indefinite, though well 
meant. 


nite “yes” 


In asking distance, it is pleasant to be told in reply 
the exact number of squares or miles, 


Godfrey Y. Langdon, in A Walk to Coomassie (Nine- | 


“ Just see,” she said, flourishing a pink ticket over the 
dish of potatoes; “there’s going to be a magic lantern | 
in the Town Hall this evening, and they got grandpa to 
buy a ticket, and he gave it to me.” 

“Oh, that’s too mean!” exclaimed Johnny ; 
my turn. 
Concert. 


“it was 
Grandpa gave you a ticket to the Old Folks’ 


“Well, I guess not,” said Rachel; “ it’s mine. Grand- | 
pa never thought of you at all.” 

“?Tain’t fair,” said Johnny, puckering up his mouth; | 
“T wanted to see the concert dreadful, and here’s some- | 
thing else I can’t see.” 

Rachel shrugged her shoulders impatiently, and began 
to eat her dinner, and Johnny set up a fretful whine. 

“There, do stop!” said his sister, pushing back her 
plate at last. “I wish you had a ticket too, I truly do; 
but—why, you can’t give away a present! Grandpa 
mightn’t like it; ’cause, if he meant it for me, it wouldn’t 
be right for you to have it.” 

The children’s mother had been too busy with the 
dinner of the tiny ones to pay much attention to this 
discussion, but now she called Rachel into the pantry. 

“Do you really think your grandfather would object 
to your giving Johnny your ticket, Rachel?” 

Rachel hopped uneasily on one foot. 

“ He said it was for me, mother.” 


| back the rest of my ticket?” 


| him have 


I think you ought to give it to me.” | used such a little of the ticket.” 





“JT would buy Johnny a ticket myself, but I cannot 
spare the money,” continued Mrs. Elwood. “I think, if 
his grandfather had thought, he would have given the 
ticket to Johnny. It is pretty hard on the little fellow 
to miss both entertainments.” 

“Why, I s’pose grandpa thinks Johnny is too little.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Elwood; “ for the Town Hall is 
only next door, and he would be perfectly safe.” 

“ But, mother, I do want to go so dreadfully myself; I 
never saw a magic lantern in my life—never.” 

“ But you went to the concert, which was a great deal 
finer than this will be.” 

“© mother, I don’t think so—I don’t- believe it! 
This is going to be a lot of beautiful pictures on a sheet, 
and the concert was only some ladies, in old-fashioned 
bonnets, singing songs; it didn’t amount to much.” 

“You thought differently at the time,” said her 
mother; “ but there, I don’t want to talk to you any 
more. You know what you ought to do as a Christian 
little girl; but of coursé the ticket is your own.” 

Neither did Rachel wish to talk any longer with her 
mother. She took the pie that Mrs. Elwood cut for her, 
and returned to the table. Johnny had, for the present, 
forgotten his woes in another piece of the same pie. 

“He won’t think of it again,” said Rachel to her 
murmuring conscience. 

But Johnny did think of it again, and often through 
the afternoon. 

“Never saw anything,” he whined at Rachel’s door, 
where she stood tying her blue sash while preparing for 
the entertainment; “just stay home, and stay home. 
Don’t want to go to bed right along every night.” 

“ Well,.it would not be good for him to be up so late,” 
thought Rachel, still justifying herself. “Mrs. Henry 
Van Ahn always has Harry and Reggy go to bed at half- 
past six. Ithink mother is very careless about Johnny.” 

Rachel hurried downstairs. Her mother was putting 
on a kettle of molasses, and had promised that a 
should sit up and see her make candy. 

“And how nice that will be'” said Rachel ; 
as nice as going to the Hall.” 

“ No-o-0,—it wo-on’t!” cried Johnny, bursting into a 
roar. “‘I—want—to—see—the—pictures ! ” 

Rachel took her ticket from behind the clock-case, 
and went out. She saw, through the glass of the door, 
her mother put down the spoon, and wipe the tears and 
molasses from Johnny’s face with her apron. 

The hall was full of children and grown people, but 
the children had the front seats; Rachel was placed at 
the end of a row of her school friends. The little girls 
were ecstatic over the wonderful dissolving views, and 
wondered Rachel did not join in the enthusiasm. 

“Got a toothache, Rachel?” asked Hatty Clark, pity- 
ingly. 

“No,” said Rachel; “and I never saw anything so 
beautiful, but”— She rose up. 

“Why, Rachel!” cried Hatty. 

“Sit down, child; sit down,” said a voice behind her. 

But Rachel would not sit down. She went down the 
aisle to the man that took tickets at the door. 

“Please, sir,” she whispered, ‘‘won’t you give me 

“ The rest of your ticket, child? What can you mean?” 

“Why, sir,” said Rachel, “I would like my little 
brother to see the rest of the pictures.” 

“That won’t do, little girl ; 
his own if he comes in.” 

“Oh! please, sir, can’t you do anything about it?” 
asked Rachel, in great trouble. “I ought to have let 
the ticket in the beginning, only I was selfish ; 
but then I got sorry, and I do want him to see all he 
can now. Couldn’t you, please, do it, sir? 


he must have a ticket of 


I’ve only 


“ Where is your brother?” 

“ Just next door, sir!” 

“Well, well.” The man actually placed the pink 
ticket back in Rachel’s hand. 

Mrs. Elwood had just put the candy in the snow to 
cool, when, looking up, she saw Rachel. 

“The entertainment can’t be over!” she said. 

“No, no, mother; but I asked the man, and he gave 
me back the ticket, and said Johnny might come in again 
Where is Johnny? Do get his best cap, 
mother, and let him go. They had not shown but five 
pictures, and there will be lots for him to see. 
Johnny, hurry up!” 

“QO Rachel!” cried Johnny, 
in the world. 


instead of me. 


Come, 


“you are the best girl 
I do love you. Ido! Ido! Oh, I want 
to see the pictures so much!” and the little fellow fairly 
turned a somersault out of the gate. 

“Now I have my Christian little girl back again,” 


| said Mrs. Elwood, taking Rachel in her arms, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1885.] 


1, October 4.—Elisha at Dothan 

2. October 11,—The Famine tn Samaria ...........,.....ccc0sesere 
3, October 18.--Jehu’s False Zeal 
4, October 25. —" 
5. November I. 





pitvees icbsvetdocdeions .@ Kings 10: 15-31 


The Temple Repaired.. 
Death of Elisha 











2 Kings 6° 823 
..2 Kings 7: 1-17 


— 2 Kings 12; 1-15 
Sunens 0esed 2 Kings 13: 14-% 
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ii. The Warning Voice : 


Jonah began to enter into te city... and he eried (4), 
Ye shall warn them, that they be not guilty (2 Chron, 19 : 10). 
Give them warning from me (Eek. 3:17). 

Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? (Matt. 8 ; 7.) 
I ceased not to admonish every one night and ry (Acts 20; ‘a1). 
Brethren, admoni-<h the disorderly (1 Thess. 5 : 14), 


fil. Doom Announced : 


. Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown (4). 
In the day that thou eatest.. . thou shalt. tte (Gen; 2317). 
The foul that sinneth, it shail die (Ezek. 18 
| He that disbelieveth shall be condemned (stark 16 ; 16), 





“ ~ | The wages of sin is death (Kom, 6 : 23). 
6, November 8.-~The Btory Of JOMAN......10+...-+-cvseveecnconrseenes Jonah 11-17 | Tf any man loveth noc the Lord, let him be anathema (1 Cor. 16 : 22). 
7. Nov. 15. Effect of Jonah’s Preaching... Jonah 3:1-10| 4 «The word of the Lord came... the second time.” And all of 
8 November 22.—Hezekiah's Good Reign... Kings 18; 1-12 | us have reason to be grateful that God’s word does come a second 
9. November 290.—Hezekiah’s Prayer Answered................ 2 Kings 2; 1-17 } time. If we havedisobeyed befure, it is well to obey when God's 
10. December 6.—The Sinful Nation. veeee8@, 121-18 voice speaks the second time. It is better, far better, however, 
to obey when it speaks the first time. 

11, December 13.—The Suffering Saviour Isa. 53: 1-12 ao 

2. Preach... th aching that I bid thee.’ Generally it is 
12, December 20.—The Gracious Invitation.. Isa, 55: 1-11 so pesechiun (DAL File fe so ohee kt 





13. December 27.—Review. 


LESSON VII., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1885. 
TitLe: EFFECT OF JONAH’S PREACHING. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Jonah 3; 1-10.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


1. And the word of the Lorp| 1 And the word of the Lorp 
eame unto J6’‘nah the second came unto Jonah the second 
time, saying, 2 time, saying, Arise, go unto 

2. Arise, go unto Nin’e-veh, Nineveh, that great city, and 
that great city, and preach unto 1 preach unto it the preaching 
it the preaching that I bid thee. 8 that I bid thee. So Jonah 

8 So Jp’nah arose, and went arose, and went unto Nineveh, 
unto Nin’e-veh, according to the according to the word of the 
word of the Lorp, Now Nin’e- Lorp, Now Nineyeh was an 
veh was an exceeding great city exceeding great city, of three 
of three days’ journey. 4 days’ Journey. And Jonah be- 

4 And Jé/nah began to enter gan to enter into the city a 
into the city a day’s journey, day's journey, and he cried, 
and he eried, and said, Yet forty and said, Yet forty days, and 
days, and Nin’e-veh shall be over- Nineveh shall be overthrown. 
thrown, 5 And the people of Nineveh 

5, 80 the people of Nin’e-veh believed God ; and they pro- 
belieyed God, and proclaimed a claimed a fast, and put on 
fast, and put on sackcloth, from sackcloth, from the greatest 
the greatest of them even to the 
least of them, 

6. For word came unto the king 
of Nin’e-vyeh, and he arose from 
his throne, and he laid his robe 
from him, and covered him with 
sackcloth, and sat in ashes, 

7. And he caused it to be pro- 
claimed and published through 
Nin’e-veh by the decree of the 
king and his nobles, saying, Let 
neither man nor beast, herd nor 
flock, taste any thing. let them 
not feed, nor drink water: 

8 But let man and beast be 
covered with sackcloth, and cry 
mightily unto God ; yea, let them 
turp every one from his evil way, 
and from the violence that 2 in 
their hands, 

9, Who can tell ¢ God will turn 
and repent, and turn away from 
his fierce anger, that we perish 
not? 

10, And God saw their works, 
that they turned from their eyil 
Way; and God repented of the 
evil, that ne had said that he 
would do unto them: and he did 
rt not, 





6 them. %And the tidings 
reached the king of Nineveh, 
and he arose from his throne, 
and laid his robe from him, 
and covered him with sack- 

7 cloth, and sat in ashes, And 
he made proclamation and 
‘published through Nineveh 
by the decree of the king and 
his nobles, saying, Let neither 
man nor beast, herd nor flock, 
taste any thing: let them not 

8 feed, nor drink water: but let 
them be covered with sack- 
cloth, both man and beast, 
and let them cry mightily 
unto God; yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, 
and from the yiolence that is 

9 in their hands. Who knoweth 
whether God will not turn and 
repent, and turn away from 
his fierce anger, that we perish 

10 not? And God saw their 
works, that they turned from 
their evil way; and God re- 
pented of the eyil, which he 
said he would do unto them; 
and he did it not. 








2 Or cry Bee ch. 1.2 *Heb a city great unto God, *%Or, For word came 
unto the Ring ec 4*Heb said 


The American Committee would substitute Jehovah” for ‘‘ the Lorp” 
in verses 1 and 3, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: Our Very Present Help. 
Lesson Tortc : Help Through Humiliation, 
1. Sinners Warned, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. Sinners Repenting, vs. 6-9. 
3. Sinners Forgiven, v. 10. 
Gonpen Texr: The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgment with this generation, and shalt condemn it: for they 


repented ot the preaching A Jonah ; and, behold, a greater than 
Jonah is here.—Luke 11: 





Datty Home Reaprvas : 


M.—Jonah 3;1-10, Help through humiliation. 
T.—Jonah 4:1-11. Repinings and rebuke. 

W.—Luke 13; 1-9. Necessity of repentance, 

T.—Matt. 3:1-12. Sinners warned. 

F.—Isa. 58; 8-14. Unacceptable and acceptable fasting. 
§.—Matt.4;1-11, Fasting and conquering. 

§.—Matt. 6:5-18. How to pray and to fast. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. SINNERS WARNED, 
l. The Preacher Sent: 

Arise, go unto Nineveh, .. . and preach unto it (2). 
pei spare not.. declare. . their sins (Isa. 58-1). 
go to Nineveh... cry against it (Jonah 1: Ly 
flow shall they hear without a preacher? (Rom 10:14.) 


Depart: for I will ane thee unto the Gentiles (des 
Preach the word . . . reprove, rebuke, exhort (2 Tim. 4 te ie 











of them even to the least of 


preae and see mingly safer, to preach Bl any other kind of 

ashing than the preaching whieh God bids us, But the 

Naste 8 Order is enough for the obedient servant; and to preach 
his preaching is a sure way to suecess in work for souls. 

3. ‘‘So Jonah arose, and weut.”’ After all his cowardice and rebel- 
lion, he did go to Nineveh. 
been if he had gone at first, ere he had stained his soul with a 
sin whose record is presery ed in the Book of books until this day. 


II, SINNERS. REPENTING, 
I, Faith: 


. 
The people of Nineveh believed God (5). 
Who hath believed our report ? (Isa. 53 : 1.) 
They penentes at the preac hing of Jonah (Matt. 12 : 41). 
The publicans and the harlots believed him yy 21: 32). 
Believe .. . and thou shalt be saved (Acts 16 : 31 
Without faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing Heb. 11 : 6), 


Ul, Fasting: 


They proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth (5). 


én the ople... fasted that day until evea (Judg. 20 : 26). 

— aimed a fast... that we might humble ourselves (bare 8: 21). 
T Ges great mourning . and fasting, and oping (Est, 4 : 3). 
Neither eat nor crak three days, aint or day (Est. 4 ; 16). 

All the people . . . proclaimed a fast (Jer. 36: Y). 


WW, Prayer: 


Let them ery mightily unto God (8). 


We fasted and besought our God for this (Ezra 8 ; 23). 

I fasted and prayed we fore the God of heayen (Neh. 1: 4). 

Daniel... kneeled... three times a day, and prayed (Dan. 6:10). 
To seek by prayer. ? With fasting and sackcloth (Dan. 9 ; 3). 
Praying at all Seasons in the Spirit (Eph. 6 : 13). 


1. “The operate . . believed God.”’ And they showed their wisdom 
in so doing. Jonah may have blended with his preaching some 
facts from his then recent experience in resisting God. At any 
rate, his hearers did better than he had done. They believe 
God, and proved their faith by their works. 

2. “From the greatest... to the least.’”, There are none so great 
that they need not to ‘humble themselves before God, and none 
are so small that he will despise them. The gospel promise be- 
gins with a ‘‘ whosoever.’ 

8. “That we perish not.’””, No-man has the right to Et. No 
man need perish. No man will perish—unless he deliberately 


chooses to perish, in spite of God's provisions of mercy in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


Ill, SINNERS FORGIVEN. 
|. Repentance Regarded : 


God saw ... that they turned from their evil way (10). 


The Lord saw ‘that they humbled themselves (2 Chron. 12 : 7). 
He prayed unto him; and he was intreated (2 Chron. 33 : 13). 
We fasted... and he was intreated of us (Ezra 8 : 23). 

He inclined unto me, and heard my cry (Psa. 40 : 1). 

A contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not des —_ (Psa. 51: 

The Lord hearkened, and heard (Mal. 3: 

Joy in heaven over one sinner that Sepeutaeh (Luke 15 : 7). 


Il. Repentance Rewarded : 


God repented of the evil, which he said he would do (10). 
If they return unto thee.. : aaaiee thy mphe | (1 ings 8 ; 48, 50). 
If that nation... turn... I will pepe Jer. 18 : 8). 
Amend ways... and the Lord wiil eva} er. %: : a 
If the wicked turn... he shall surely live ( 
nt... that your sins may be blotted out (Ache 3: 10) 
ms. ranted tepentance unto Hite (Acts 11 : 18). 
Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation (2 Cor. 7 ; i0). 
1. “God saw their works.” He sees all human re Be they 
in the closet, or on the house-top ; be they in thought, feeling, or 
decision,—in word, or in act,—God sees all. Forget not our 
reat Taskmaster’s eye.” 
“ 


2 at ey turned from their evil way.’ The next best thing 
to eae ht way, is turning from anevil way. The angels 
God ration © over a@ single repentant soul. Turn ye, turn ye, 

m 30 our evil ways! 

a % ie d it not.” God never smites wibingiy. He would rather 
pardon than punish. His word is full of promises of mercy to 
returning sinners. ‘ With him is plenteous redemption.” ‘He 
will abundantly pardon.” 

LESSON BIBLE READING. 
FASTING AND PRAYER 
1. Fasting: 
Not for Gieplex (Ms Osets, 3 36. 
For renewal ©: : 6, 7). 
For humbling en Pa 85: +. 
For chastening of sou ve. oo 10). 
Must be unto (Zech. 7 ; Matt. 6: 17, 18). 
2. Prayer: 
Commanded (Isa, 55 :6; Matt. 7 a 7 ; Phil. 4: £6). 


Is heard in heaven (2 fio 30 : 27; Rev. 5: i? 
Prevails through Christ (John 14 : 13, 14; 16 ; 23, 24). 
Availeth much (Jas. 5: 5 ry 

Delights the Lord (Prov. 1 


3. Fasting and Prayer Combined: 


By Dayid a, 85 : 18). 

By Ezra ( : 23). 

By Nehemiah inal 1:4). 

By Daniel (Dan. 9 ; 3). 

By Anna (Luke 2: ‘87). ‘ 

By the church at Antioch (Acts 15 : 3). 


By m Petes churches (Acts 14 : 28). 
By the himself (Matt. 17 : 21; Mark 9 ; 29). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The connection of this lesson with the preceding one is 
almost immediate. Shut up within the sea-monster, Jonah 
called to God in a poetical prayer which is preserved in the 
second chapter of Jonah. “And the Lord spake unto the 
fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry land.” 

At the beginning of this lesson, Jonah is in Palestine again ; 
but whether at Joppa or at his native Gath-hepher is not 





Bat how much better would it have- 





stated. The sincerity of his repentance and his readiness ( 
obey are now to be tested. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D,D., LL.D. 


At first sight, it might be thought surprising that, in the 
arrangement of the canon, the Book of Jonah should be placed 
just where it is. It is anarrative respecting the prophet Jonah 
and his mission to Nineveh, and not a book of his prophecies. 
It might be supposed, therefore, that its proper place would 
be among the historical, rather than the prophetical, books; 
just as the record of the ministries of Elijah and Elisha is 
classed as history, not as prophecy. The explanation of thisis 
to be found in the fact, that the action of this book is itself 
prophetical ; and it is because of its prophetic lessons that it 
was performed, and that it is recorded. The whole transac- 
tion was symboliecal, and as such was held up before the eyes 
of Israel, to teach them the solemn lessons which it conveyed. 
It was more for the sake of instructing Israel than of convert- 
ing Nineveh, that Jonah was sent upon his mission to this 
great city. The time was not yet come, in the plan of 
God, for the extension of evangelistic labor to the heathen 
world. No measures were taken to deepen or perpetuate the 
profound but evanescent impression produced by Jonah’s 
preaching. There was no effort to establish a permanent mis- 
sion there, no efiort to win the Ninevites to the true religion, 
and no suggestion that such an effort could have been success- 
ful. We have before us an outsianding but isolated fact, 
which drew no consequences afier it in the life and history of 
Assyria. Like the healing of the Syrian leper (Luke 4; 27) 
or the coming of the magi (Matt. 2:1), it just flashes into 
view, and disappears. It leaves no immediate fruit, but it has 
its lesson ; and therein lies its value for Israel and the world. 

There are three most important admonitory and prophetic 
lessons, which follow from the facis recorded in this book: 
(1.) It is shown, by a practical proof, that the heathen were 
less obdurate than Israel (Ezek. 3: 5-7; 16:48). Nineveh 
repented at the preaching of Jonah. Israel had been warned 
by many prophets, but refused to repent. (2.) God's grace was 
shown to a guilty heathen city when it repented, and Nineveh 
was spared from its threatened doom. Israel flattered them- 
selves that, as the children of the patriarchs, they were the 
exclusive fevevites of heaven. They utterly mistook their 
position. They had been made the depositaries of God’s grace 
for the sake of the world, not to the exclusion of the world. 
God had a tender pity for Nineveh. To these admonitory 
lessons, valid for the time then present, is to be added another 
for the future. (3.) Jonah’s preaching typifies the fact that 
the gospel would one day be preached to the Gentiles, and 
they would hear it; while Israel’s continued obstinacy fore- 
shadows the impenitence and subsequent rejection of the 
covenant people (Matt. 12: 41). 

Verse 1—After his marvelous experience of God’s judg- 
ment and grace, God reveals himself to Jonah once more, and 
commissions him again upon the errand which he had pre- 
viously declined. 

Verse 2.—Preach unio it the preaching that I bid thee: This 
is the charge laid upon all God’s ministering servants, and 
upon all those who, in any capacity, as Sunday-school teachers 
or otherwise, undertake to declare God's truth to others, They 
are to deliver the message entrusted to them, neither 
to it nor subtracting from it. 

Verse 3.—Jonah disobeys no longer, but promptly does as 
he is directed. Nineveh was an exceeding great city: Stress has 
sometimes been laid upon the past tense “was” in this clause, 
and the inference drawn that Nineveh is here spoken of as 
belonging altogether to the past, and no longer in existence 
when this book was written. To this it has been well replied 
that, according to Jonah 4; 11, God had spared Nineveh, and 
there is no intimation that any change had taken place in this 
respect. The past tense is used simply because the city is 
described as Jonah found it in his visit there. “Exceeding 
great.” The Hebrew strictly means (margin of the Revision) 
“great unto God.” This “exceeding great” is not a simple su- 
perlative, but means that itsgreatness made it an object of special 
divine regard (Jonah 4; 11), God iooked with concern upon 
its vast and teeming population —Of three days’ journey: This 
agrees both with the statements of early writers respecting the 
magnitude of this great metropolis, and with the results of 
modern exploration. Diodorus Siculus says that Nineveh 
measured four hundred and eighty stadia in circumference, 
and Herodotus estimates a day’s journey at one hundred and 
fifty stadia. Layard says (Nineveh and its Remains, p. 195 
“Tf we take the four great mounds of Nimroud, Kouyunjik 
Khorsabad, and Karamles as the corners of a square, it will 
be found that its four sides correspond pretty accurately with 
the four hundred and eighty stadia, or sixty miles, of the 
geographer.” Investigations made upon the site of the ruined 
city confirm, in the most remarkable manner, the statement 
of Genesis 10: : 11, 12, that “the great city” was made up of 
the aggregation of four places originally distinct,—Nineveh, 
Ir-Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen. Nineveh, in the narrower 
sense, was but one quarter, or district, of what came to be called 
Nineveh in its larger sense; just as the city proper 1s but a 
small part of what now goes under the name of London. 
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Rawlinson undertakes to apply the statement of Jonah to 
Nineveh in its most limited sense, and supposes the meaning 
to be, that it would be a three days’ journey to traverse all its 
streets. This seems, however, to be a forced interpretation, 
and much less simple and natural than that of Layard. 

Verse 4.—And Jonah began to enter into the city a day’s 
journey: Some have inferred from the form of expression here, 
compared with that in verse 3, that it was three days’ journey 
from one side of Nineveh to the other, and that Jonah passed 
one-third of the distance through it in a direct line before 
beginning to preach. This, however, is not the meaning. He 
uttered his message to all who heard him from the time he 
began to enter the city; and in doing this, he need not have 
passed along in a direct line. He may have wandered through 
different streets, leading in various directions, that thus his sol- 
emn message might be made more widely known. Or, if he 
followed one main avenue, he may have been retarded by the 
crowds which gathered about him, and the obstructions which 
he encountered ; so that his day’s journey was, after all, a brief 
one.— Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown: The 
word denotes a complete overturning and absolute destruction. 
It isthe word applied to the overthrow of Sodom and Ge- 
morrah. 

Verse 5.—The people of Nineveh believed God: It has been 
alleged that the effect here attributed to Jonah’s preaching is 
altogether incredible. It is very wonderful, to be sure, but 
not beyond belief. That the account here given is not cor- 
roborated from any other source, need awaken no suspicion. 
For we have only the most seanty information regarding the 
affairs of this great city, and have no reason to expect that a 
popular movement of this description, which, however agitat- | 
ing at the time, was so transient in its consequences, would 
have been noticed in any quarter accessible tous. Apart from 
the direct agency of the Spirit of God, which is to be assumed, 
there were natugal reasons for a deep impression on the super- 
stitious minds of this heathen people, in the sudden appear- 
ance of a seer from a foreign land, in a strange dress, and | 
uttering so fearful a prophecy with a solemn conviction of its 
truth. This would be particularly the case if they had heard, 
as they probably had, of his miraculous deliverance; perhaps, 
too, the fame of Jonah himself, and the fulfillment of his pre- 
vious predictions, may have preceded him. 
trade of Nineveh, there are a thousand ways in which these 
things might have come to their ears. Possibly, too, other 
circumstances might add weight to his words, such as the 
defeat of their armies, and an invasion by formidable foes, 
creating general consternation, and awakening the apprehension 
of a successful assault upon the city. This is purely conjectural, | 








indeed ; but it shows how gratuitous is the assumption that a | 
public humiliation is incredible, to which so many natural 
reasons might have conspired.—Proclaimed a fast: In token 
of the general grief andalarm. The authority by which this 
was done, is more fully explained in the verses that follow.— | 
Put on sackcloth: The dress of mourners. The distress and | 


humiliation is further declared to have been absolutely uni- | 
versal, pervading all ranks and classes, | 

Verse 6.— Word came unto (Rev., “The tidings reached”) | 
the king of Nineveh: The popular excitement extended to the | 
palace, and the monarch himself exhibited every token of the | 
most profound humiliation. | 

Verse 7——The king both voiced the general feeling and | 
intensified it by a formal edict. Summoning a council of his 
nobles, they enacted a decree, which was proclaimed and pub- 
lished throughout Nineveh, enjoining a universal fast, to be 
observed both by man and beast. 

Verse 8.—The statement here made, that the very beasts 
were to share the general humiliation by remaining unfed 
and being covered with sackcloth, has been made the butt of 
ridicule. But it is quite in accordance with Oriental ideas 
and usages. Herodotus relates that after the battle of Platea, 
in which the Persian general Masistios fell, the Persians 
shaved the hair from the horses and other beasts in the camp, 
in token of their grief, “thus honoring their general agree- 
ably to their custom.” Cry mightily unto God: Not only 
earnest supplications of men to God for mercy, but even the 
distressed moanings and piteous cries of brute animals may 
be included (Joel 1: 20; Job 38: 41; Psa. 147: 9).—Let 
them turn every one from his evil way: The natural conscience 
is sufficient to convict men of sin, and to assure them that sin | 
provokes the wrath of God and the judgment to come; and 
that God’s favor can only then be sought with any good hope’ 
of success, when sin is heartily repented of and forsaken 
(Jer. 18 : 7, 8). 

Verse 9.— Who can tell: More exactly, in the Revision, 
“ Who knoweth.” 


for prompt and decisive action. 





This peradventure is a sufficient motive 
God’s pardon is a gracious 
act, wholly unmerited. And it is a free, spontaneous, sovereign 
act, which he exercises as he will. But God’s own revelation 
of his gracious purposes leaves no doubt of his readiness to 
pardon the penitent transgressor. It is not a timid conjecture | 
It is confirmed by both the word 
and oath of God, that we might have a strong consolation, 
who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before | 
as (Heb. 6: 18).—God will turn and repent: Yet God cannot | 
repent (Num. 23:19; 1 Sam. 15: 29). Both of these appar- | 


ently opposite statements are true, of course in different senses, | 


or a doubtful inference. 


| we met him last. 


In the extensive |- 


| cities Were wont to congregate. 
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God is immutable, and cannot change. But when man changes, 
his relation to God becomes different, and the attitude of the 
unchanging God to him is different. The immutability of his 
just and holy nature demands that, while he shall inflict a 
righteous retribution on the impenitent transgressor, he shall 
justify and save the penitent believer in Jesus, 

Verse 10.—The real test of the genuineness of repentance is 
to be found, not in its outward symbols, nor even in the utter- 
ance of words of penitence, but in doing works meet for 
repentance, in turning from what is evil. 


DUTY DELAYED, DUTY DOUBLED. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


It might be well to trace the intervening steps of discipline 
by which the entire change in Jonah’s disposition was wrought, 
before we leave the story. This man hasspent three days and 
three nights under the waves of the Mediterranean Sea since 
And he has learned to say: “They that 
observe lying vanities forsake their own mercy... . I will pay 
that that I have vowed. Salvation is of the Lord.” 

I. So we are ready to take at its full value his behavior 
when a new commission was offered to him; concerning which 
note three things. 

1. It came with exactly the same sovereignty (v. 1). It 
was the word of the Lord in the beginning; it was the word 
of the Lord now. A simple lesson waits us here on the 
threshold of the story: God never yields any of the rightful 
authority he possesses over his creatures. Duty keeps calling 
till the command is obeyed. Disobedience does not at all 
release a man from religious responsibility. 

2. It was announced in similar terms ‘v. 2). He was to 
go to Nineveh; he was to preach; he was to preach what the 
Lord told him. What had he gained then? 
useless labor, grea: pain, dreadful danger. So we see that a 
duty denied is a duty doubled. The longest way in the world 
to Nineveh was that around by Joppa and the Mediterranean 
Sea, which Jonah took, and so made and lost the worst part 
of his journey. It is the habit of willful men to force every- 
thing to be as hard as possible for themselves. 

3. It was accompanied with the same conditions. Jonah 
must seek this great capital of the Assyrian Empire, dare the 
king, and threaten the overthrow of his realm. And yet God 
made him no promise whatever about not repenting and for- 
giving; the prophet had the precise risks of absurd mortifi- 
cation and mockery that he so much dreaded the first time. 


| There he was at Joppa once more, just where he was before. | 


One who disobeys God will find himself around finally at the 
same point, with only lost labor and a sore heart to make him 
sorry. And our iesson is instructive for all those who delay 
penitence, faith, obedience ; the day will come when they will 


have to begin just where they left off. Only there will be | 
| more sins to mourn over, and more habits to conquer. 


II. But now what did Jonah do when this fresh call came? 
This is the most interesting feature of the story. His obedi- 
ence was just right. 

1. He went immediately (v. 3). 
over all controversy without a word. Jonah was the Simon 
Peter of the old dispensation, not only in his impetuous denial 
of duty because of vanity and cowardice, but in his acquies- 
cence afterward, and the restoration to him of the care of the 
Lord’s work he had forfeited. So far as the record goes, we 


are led to believe that he stayed for nothing, not even a trip | 


to Gath-hepher to recount his wonderful exploits and adven- 
tures. He moved instantly; the Lord said, “ Arise,” and 
“ Jonah arose, and went.” 

2. He went laboriously. Nineveh was so distant from 
Joppa that it would be impossible for him to reach it with 
less than a travel of several weeks. It cost this man some- 
thing of real toil to go five hundred miles to meet his audi- 
ence. But we remember how willingly he had “ paid the 
fare” when he started for Tarshish ; it cost him much to flee 
from duty; it would seem as if he could afford to expend 
something in the way of retrieval of his wickedness, now that 
he was forgiven. 


3. He went conscientiously (v. 4). That expression “three 


| days,” used before, may mean that it would take three days to 


go around Nineveh, or that one would need three days in 
order to pass over and through it thoroughly. This prophet 
went into it far enough to show he was in earnest. It is likely 
he reached the main market-places where people in those 
The majestic picture of this 
one heroic man there alone in the heathen capital makes us 
think of another and similar wail in the streets of a doomed 
city ; there was just before the downfall of Jerusalem a wild 
and haggard creature, who passed through the alleys and 
bazaars and gateways and squares of that Jewish capital, cry- 
ing woe and horror and ruin and death soon to fall. 


4, He went courageously. It is edifying now to see how 


| he exposes himself in order to do his entire duty. On the 


part of a citizen, such action would be high treason; on the 
part of a foreigner like Jonah, it would be looked upon as a 
direct and incendiary attempt to raise an insurrection. The 
consternation in such a wicked centre of vice as that would 
be terrible. Evidently the inhabitants began to believe the 


Nothing but 


It appears that he gave | 
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melancholy message at once. One vast wave of fear swept 
over the whole town; for think how sudden the destruction 
was to be: “forty days.” A strange and astonishing presage : 
this was “ Nineveh” that was to be menaced. Nor was there 
any hope; everything seemed irretrievable: Jonah kept say- 
ing “shall be overthrown.” Not a ray of light shone in 
the sky. 

III, What, then, was the immediate impression which this 
prophet produced? We find the entire kingdom was per- 
manently moved by his cry. 

1, It wrought instant conviction (v. 5). 
despair of being useful, if he is faithful. 
ready to respond to God’s own truth. The people of Nineveh 
believed Jonah ; more yet, they believed God. Nobody is to 
be considered absolutely inaccessible to effort, or looked upon 
as beyond the reach of faith. 

2. It aroused sincere penitence. Fasting, sackcloth, and 
ashes were the ancient symbols of contrition under a sense of 
guilt. One man is enough for a whole city if God is with 
him. It is surprising to see the vast populace stvept by this 
ery of Jonah, till there is a positive epidemic of contrite ac- 
knowledgment of guilt and penitent submission. 

3. It constrained fervent prayer (vs. 6-8). Ashes and fast- 
ing, decrees and proclamations, all go for nothing until sinners 
turn to an offended God, and implore his pardon, and ask his 
grace. That was what made Saul to be Paul: “ Behold, he 
prayeth.” These people left their idolatry forever, the mo- 
ment they began to “cry mftghtily unto God.” A weird spec- 
tacle rises here on our imagination; the very beasts are com- 
pelled to take part in the general mourning. Cattle wander 
in the roadways clothed in sackcloth. Sheep bleat for water 
with garments of uncouth grief over their wool. The notion 
of the king seems to have been, to-add to the sense of melan- 
choly the sight of these moaning animals, sharing in the com- 
mon suffering and peril, It was as if their “cry” would go 
up likewise unto God; the piteous voice of these dumb beasts 
would possibly go up to God and be heard. And, indeed, we 
| read, in the final adjustment of the matter with Jonah, what 
makes us understand that the Lord of the universe did not 
forget that he had “much cattle,” and considered them like- 
wise in his withdrawal of wrath from Nineveh. 

4. It produced practieal reformation. That presaging cry of 
Jonah made those Ninevites “turn every one from his evil 
way, and from the violence” that was “in their hands.” (See 
Psa. 119: 59.) It is not enough to think on one’s ways; one 
must turn his feet unto God’s testimonies. 

5. It kindled joyous hope (v. 9). Oh! how much force 
there always is in that question, “Who can tell?” No good 
will ever come from repentance unless one has at least the 
gleam of relief in the distance; it is simply painful remorse 
and despair up to that moment. One must have an “appre- 
hension of the mercy of God in Christ,” or he will not have 
courage enough to “turn from sin unto God, with full purpose 
| of, and endeavor after, new obedience.” 

IV. So now we reach the account given us here of Jonah’s 
final success: that heathen city was turned unto the service 
| of Jehovah. 

1. The divine condition was fulfilled (v. 10). God always 
pardons when men repent. He looks twice before he strikes. 
| One look is described in Psalm 14: 2,3. Paul quotes that 
| verse in the New Testament. It will be well to make this 
point clear once for all (see Ezek. 18; 25-30.) Here God 
looked, and saw those people were “all gone astray ;” after- 
ward he looked, and they were on their knees, and he forgave 
|them. That is the rule; if God ever gives any sinner space 
| to repent, it is because he does not desire his death. 

2. The divine heart was moved. Love triumphs over 
wrath. Read over slowly, and aloud, if you can, Ezekiel 
33: 8-16, 

3. The divine curse was withdrawn. 
God’s grace, saved that city. 
| 5: 19, 20). 


No man need ever 
Conscience is always 








| So Jonah, through 
It was a fine reward (see James 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The word of the Lord came unto Jonah the second time (vy. 1). 
We are often more ready to hear the second call of God than 
the first. And how good it is of him to give us another trial! 
| He tells us what to do, and we shrink from the duty ; perhaps we 
| shirk it. Then there comes trouble because of our failure. 
We have to breast heavy storms, that are on paths we were 
not called to enter. 





Possibly, we find ourselves in the very 
depths of a sea of sorrow, which would never have over- 
whelmed us, had we gone in the direction of God's pointing. 
If God were less loving and less patient and forbearing than 
he is, we should realize our folly only too late for its repair- 
ing. But, because of his goodness, his word comes to us the 
second time. The best work of most of us is done in paths 
which we refused to enter until God had called us more than 
once or twice. 

Preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee (v. 2). If we are 
to be God's messengers, we must carry God’s message. To go 
in our own name, to confer with others about their and our 
interests, is one thing. To go in God’s name, to tell others 
what God would have them do, is quite another thing. In 
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the one case, we can exercise our own judgment, as to the 
subject of conference—within bounds; in the other case, we 
have no discretion as to the substance of our utterances. Not 
that which we think prudence dictates or policy suggests, but 
that which God’s word declares, must be our message to those 
sinners to whom God sends us, in our sphere as preachers, as 
teachers, as Christian workers, in the field of our every-day 
labor. “Preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee,” is 
God’s counsel to you and to me concerning the city, the par- 
ish, the class, or the neighborhood circle, of our responsibility. 
None of us can improve on God’s message to those to whom 
we go as God’s messengers. 

Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city (v. 3). But that 
didn’t make its wickedness any less; in fact, it only increased 
the volume of its evil-doing and of its evil influence. When 
any city fails to be reached and swayed by the power 
of God’s truth at the lips of God’s messenger; when by its 
authorities or its public sentiment it sanctions Sabbath-break- 
ing, liquor gelling, low and vile amusements, political corrup- 
tion; when it fails to restrain lawlessness; when its example 
is on the side of godlessness,—it is only to its added discredit 
that it is “an exceeding great city.” So of any man’s busi- 
ness, or property, or influence,—if it is on the side of wrong, 
the larger it is the worse it is. If a man is a distiller or a 
liquer-dealer, or an advocate of promoting temperance by wine 
or beer drinking; if he has a fortune gathered by gambling or 
cheating; if he wields the power of a demagogue or of a 
political manipulator for personal or purely partisan ends,— 
it only makes matters worse to show that his business, or his 
wealth, or his intellect, or his power, is exceeding great. The 
less there is of a bad thing, the better. 

Jonah ... cried... Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown (v. 4). That seemed to be a very senséless cry. 
There was no reasoning to back it. It was, simply God’s 
message heralded by God’s messenger. Yet even Solomon, 
with all his wisdom, could never have improved on that 
méssage, for its special purpose of influencing the entire 
people of a pleasure-seeking great city. That is what Paul 
calls “the foolishness of preaching.” In the opinion of god- 
less scientists, and of logic-worshiping rationalists, #t ts foolish- 
ness. But here is where God’s standard differs from the 
standard of mere scientists and rationalists. It has pleased 
God to give a power to the simple heralding of his message to 
those to whom his messengers are sent, which no labored 


argument, and no proffered proofs, can ever attain to. He 


who would do God’s work can never find a better way of 
doing it than the way of God’s appointment. 

And the people of Nineveh believed God (v. 5). In heeding the 
word of Jonah, they heeded the word of God. In believing 
Jonah, they believed God. They might have said that they 
did believe God, but didn’t believe Jonah. They would have 
been responsible, however, for their disbelief of God's messen- 
ger, and must have taken the consequences of their refusal to 
believe. So always, when God’s messenger brings God’s mes- 
sage, those who hear it ought to heed it, ought to believe it. 
If they do not, the responsibility is on them. The message of 


God ought to commend itself to those who hear it. If it does | 


not, the messenger cannot give any new weight to it by a 
labored argument in its defense. 

Let them turn every one from his evil way (v. 8). It was not 
enough for men and beasts to be covered with sackcloth ; the 
doers of evil must turn from their ways of evil, or their show 
of repentance was vain. . It is no use for a man to say that he 


grieves over former misdeeds unless he quits present misdoing. 


He must stop running in debt when he has no means of pay- 
ing his bills, stop lying about goods he offers for sale, stop 
backbiting his neighbors, stop using improper language, stop 


being unkind or harsh or disrespectful, stop self-indulgence, | 


stop wasting or misusing his time and talents, stop hoarding 
money against the calls of God’s cause,—turning away, in 
fact, from every evil course to which he has been until now 
addicted. ’ 

God saw their works (vy. 10). The works were the evidence 
of their sincerity. If a man has faith in God, he will show his 
faith in good works. If he loves Jesus, he will prove his love 
by keeping the commandments of Jesus. The best evidence 
of the sincerity of any profession—evidence to both God and 
man—is found in the results of that profession. The test 
which God approves, and which he commends to us, is, “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” If you and I are truly dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, Ged will see not only our faith, 
but our works. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. P, SCHAUFFLER. 


The repentance of a great heathen city like Nineveh is an 
event so unique that it startles the careful reader. All the 
more are we surprised because it is the only instance of the 
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divine. But for the sake of any scholars, in Bible classes, 
whose minds are troubled by the singularity of the story, and 
are therefore inclined to question its historical truth, the 
teacher may well spend some time on this point. Call their 
attention to the fact that 

I. This story is no stranger or more unique than that of 
the degradation of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, as told 
in Daniel 4. If we had no secular testimony with regard to 
that strange event, we might be tempted to feel about it as 
some do about the repentance of Nineveh. But when we find 
in an inscription by Nebuchadnezzar himself the following, 
we recognize the reliability of sacred history. “For four 
years [?] the seat of the kingdom did not rejoice my heart. 
In all my dominions I did not build an high place of power. 
The precious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up. In 
Babylon, buildings for myself and the honor of my kingdom 
I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach, my lord, the 
joy of my heart, in Babylon, the city of his sovereignty, and 
the seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises. I did not 
furnish his altars with victims, nor did I clear out the canals.” 
Commenting on this remarkable inscription, George Rawlin- 
son says: “We can scarcely imagine anything that would 
account for it but some such extraordinary malady as that 
recorded in Daniel.” Yet, until very recently, the narrative 
of Daniel had no support and proof of reliability ‘outside of 
the sacred Word. Men might have said: “This story is so 
unique and improbable that we can hardly credit it.” Now, 
since God’s Word has been proved reliable in one unique in- 
stance, we are legitimated in relying upon its affirmations in 
another. 

II. This story is no stranger than the prophecies concern- 
ing the destruction of Nineveh. “Nahum threatens the 
entire destruction of the city, so that it shall not rise again 
from its ruins. ‘With an overrunning flood he will make 
an utter end of the place thereof’? ‘ He will make an utter 
end: affliction shall not rise up the second time’ (Nah. 
1: 8,9). ‘Thy people isscattered upon the mountains, and no 
man gathereth them. There is no healing of thy bruise’ 
(Nah. 3: 18,19). ‘The fire shall devour thy bars’ ‘There 
shall the fire devour thee ) (Nah. 3: 13,15). The gateway 
in the northern wall . . . had been destroyed by fire, as well 
as the palaces. The population was to be surprised when un- 
prepared, ‘ While they are drunken as drunkards, they shall be 
devoured as stubble fully dry’ (Nah. 1:10). Diodorus states 
that the last and fatal assault was made when they were over- 
come with wine. But the fullest and the most vivid picture 


-of its ruined and deserted condition is given by Zephaniah: 


‘He... will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilder- 
ness. ind flocks shall lie down in the midstof her, all the 
beasts of the nations: both the cormorant and the bittern 








obeying God. Jehoshaphat’s “ships were broken” at Ezion- 
ying P ps 


gaber (see 2 Chron. 20 : 35-37) because his plans failed to 
coincide with God’s plans. How many of your ships have 
been broken? And have you ever looked to see why they 
were broken? The line of duty is the line of success ; and if 
failure marks our lives, we may well stop and ask whether we 
are truly pursuing the path of duty. 

3. Nineveh Repented at the Preaching of Jonah.—Yet many of 
our scholars refuse to repent at the preaching of the Son of 
God. Instead of obeying Christ's behest, we are far more 
anxious to criticise the actions of the prophet. Shall the 
Ninevites in truth rise up in the judgment against my Sun- 
day-school class? That will depend entirely on the way in 
which the class receives the message of Jesus the Christ. If 
they reject it, the Ninevites will certainly fare better, at the 
great day, than they. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jonal’s Preaching—You know from the name of the lesson 
that Jonah preached. When the word of the Lord came to 
him the first time, what was he bidden todo? Did he arise 
and go? Where? Why did he want to go to Tarshish? 
How did he succeed in trying to flee from the presence of the 
Lord? Was he sorry that he disobeyed the first call? . Why 
do you think he was sorry? Did he repent? The word of 
the Lord came ‘to Jonah the second time. Where was he 
when the word of the Lord came to him again? What did 
Jonah do then ? 

Where Jonah Preached—To what city was he sent? What 
did the Lord say of the wickedness of the people of Nineveh? 
Each time the word of the Lord came to Jonah, this was the 
message: “Go to Nineveh, that great city;” and the third 
verse of the lesson says: “ Nineveh was ag exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey.” It was so large it would take 
three days to go all around it. There was a thick wall all 
around the city, so broad that several chariots could be driven 
on the top of the wall; and at many different places were 
stations for armed soldiers, and close by were tall towers from 
which watchmen looked far out over the country, and gave 
the alarm if enemies were coming. It was a very old city, 
and, at the time Jonah was sent there, the richest, the largest, 
and the grandest city in the world. It wassix hundred miles 
away from Jonah’s home, and perhaps farther yet from the 
coast where the great fish threw him upon the land. Jonah 
had a long, tiresome journey to Nineveh; but he traveled on, 
day after day, for some weeks, and at last entered the wide 
gates, a strange-looking traveler in a foreign land. He walked 
under the great arches of the wall, passed grand buildings, 


shall iodge in the upper lintels of it; . . . how is she be- | went on among the gaily dressed crowd and the busy people, 
come a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in!’ (Zeph. | passing to and fro, buying and selling, many walking on the 


2: 13-15.)” 


All this has been literally fulfilled, as may | broad avenues and some riding in grand chariots. More has 


be seen from the faithful descriptions of travelers, and | been learned about Nineveh from the ruins dug out of the sands, 


from photographs taken on the ruins of the empire city. | than from any history that we have. Ruins of palaces and 
Thus the minute correctness of prophecy concerning Nine- | 


veh confirms our faith in the correctness of narrative; and 
finding many unique utterances confirmed by later evidence, 
we conclude that, had we the facts in the case, the unique 
narrative of our lesson would also be confirmed. 

We have been thus particular, and have dwelt on themes 
outside of the lesson, for the sake of adult classes, in the hope 
of helping any teacher who may encounter the difficulties 
above alluded to. In ordinary classes, all the above can be 
set aside; and after the lesson-facts have been brought out, 
attention may be called to: 

1. Jonah Facing Duty—Last Sunday we saw him fleeing 
from duty, and the aspect he presented was not very inspir- 
ing. In that flight, he met with disaster. Now he has faced 
about, and is marching in the right direction. He looks more 
of a man now than he did awhilé ago. He may have gone 
with reluctance, but he went. He may have gone with fear, 
but he went. That is the point we wish to emphasize: He 
went. To go to duty in such a way is not the noblest thing a 
man can do, but it is still far better than not to go at all. 
There come times in most people’s lives when duty wears a 
stern face. It is not attractive, and, if they perform it, they do 
so with no joy. Well, even then it is better to go ahead and 
do our duty painfully, than to decline to move on. Duty to 
angels is always a privilege. But to us mortals it is often a 
burden which we must carry. I know it ought not so to be, 
but so it frequently is. When this is the case, we can give no 
advice to our scholars other than that which their‘own con- 
sciences lay on them. If duty calls, “go.” 


2. Jonah S.ccessful——The great city is stirred increasingly | 


from day to day. The contagion of fear, followed by the 
healing of repentance and the outward manifestation of sor- 
row, spreads until it embraces all classes, reaching even up to 


_the throne. Reformation begins and is manifest, and many 
kind in the Word of God, and is not supported by any secular | 


turn from their evil ways, “and from the violence that is in 


testimony. There is, however, no testimony from secular | their hands.” Then God’s anger is turned away, and he 
history against it, and there is divine testimony in its| spares the repentant city because of its change of heart and 
favor. For, besides the narrative as we have it in our lesson, life. See, while Jonah fled, he was balked in his plans; 
we have the clear endorsement of the Saviour himself, who | when he faced duty, his work prospered. Is there no lesson 
declares that the Ninevites did repent at the preaching of | for us here? God causes many a man’s oxen “to stumble” 
Jonah. This is enough for any one who believes in Christ as__ because the man is more bent on having his own way than on 





} 





grand buildings have been found, columns, statues, and great 
stones covered with strange carving, the records, in words and 
in pictures, of their wars and victories, their kings and gener- 
als. Some of these were written on soft clay or plaster, which 
was then baked and hardened. Thus was kept the story of 
Nineveh’s greatness, which has been found and read in later 
years. 

What Jonah Preached~—He knew what to say on the very 
day he entered the city, for God had said: “Preach .. . 
the preaching that I bid thee.” Through one street and 
then another he cried aloud: “Yet forty days, and Nine- 
veh shall be overthrown.” He did not tell how, and they 
did not ask; but he told them why God would punish unless 
they should repent and believe in him. What could he tell 
them of his own sin, and being cast away? To whom did he 
ery in his trouble? Surely Jonah could preach, as he never 
preached anywhere before: “Salvation is of the Lord.” Jo- 
nah was an Old Testament prophet, but he could say in Nine- 
yeh, as Paul, the New Testament apostle, said in Rome: “The 
salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles.” It was essentially 
the same good news. Jonah said: Repent, and believe in God. 
Paul preached “repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Do you think that it is possible for a 
wicked man to become what God wants him to be, without 
repenting? Whatis it to “repent”? When you have done 
wrong, and are afraid that you are going to be punished for 
it, and yet want to do the wrong thing again,—is that repent- 
ance? Or can any one repent without being sorry for his 
sin, and resolving never, never to do it again? That is the 
kind of repentance that God wants,—repentance which makes 
you turn away from the sins which grieve him. 

The Effect of Jonah’s Preaching —Do you know how quickly 
any strange sight or sound will bring a crowd in a great city? 
So in Nineveh, crowds followed and listened, as, all day long, 
the prophet cried, telling the people of their sins and the 
warning God had sent. People call it “excitement” when 
many are interested in religion, and leave business or pleas- 
ure to hear about their souls. There was excitement in 
Nineveh when Jonah preached, and it saved them from 
destruction. They believed upon the true God, whom they 
had never. honored, and against whom they had sinned, and 
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that he would destroy them because of their wickedness. 
The poor and the rich, the great and the lowly, all talked of 
the preacher’s words, and some one told the king. He be- 
lieved it all. Would he sit silently on his throne, and perish 
with his people? Did he say, “ Yes, I mean to repent some 
time, but after a while”? Did he say, “I think everybody 
ought to make up his own mindon this subject”? He believed 
in God, and resolved to do his part to make all Nineveh do the 
same. He said in his heart: “As for me and my people, we 
will serve the Lord.” He rose from his grand throne, laid 
aside his costly robe, and wrapped himself in sackeloth,—a 
coarse garment made of goats’ hair. He took off his shining 
crown, and put ashes on his head,—for then the sign of sorrow 
and shame was to wear sackcloth and ashes. He called for his 
nobles, and told them why he mourned, and what they all must 
do. Then he sent heralds to cry out and publish his command. 
We must, he «aid, have a day of fasting and. sorrow for sin. 
Let not man nor beast taste any food nor water; let man and 
beast be covered with sackcloth, and cry mightily to God. 
Was it enough to be sorry one day? That was only the 
beginning. The heathen king had learned our meaning of 
repentanc2,—to turn from sin to God. This was the rest of 
his royal command: “ Let them turn every one from his evil 
way.” Alltheir usual feasting must be given up, the whole day 
spent in prayer and repentance. No chariot was to be seen 
abroad, no gay trappings were on the horses; even they had to 
wear sackcloth. Would not he who hears when the young 
ravens cry, listen to the moans and whining of the hungry eat- 
tle and horses shut in their stalls? Our golden text tells us the 
effect of Jonah’s preaching,—the people repented. God for- 
gave their sin and saved their city. Have you not heard more 
to win you to give your heart to God than the people of Nine- 
veh ever heard? They never heard the story of Jesus and 
the cross, of the power of the Holy Spirit. What could you 
answer if one of them could say to you: “ We repented at the 
preaching of Jonah ; have you repented and given your heart 
to Jesus” ? 

God's Merey—How have you seen mercy to Jonah? to 
Nineveh? To complete the story, tell of Jonah after preach- 
ing, not rejoicing in the city, but outside, watching, tired, 
weak, faithless, ready to faint and die. He who prepared the 
fish, prepared a plant to shield his head from the hot sun. 
Then he who prepared. fish and plant prepared a worm, and 
Jonah grieved for the plant the worm destroyed. So God 
taught Jonah. He pitied the one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand little children in Nineveh too young to know one hand 
froru another. 
not His will that one of these little ones should perish ; for 
their sakes there was greater joy in heaven when the people of 
Nineveh repented and believed. 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How was the door of salvation opened to a Gentile nation 
after Jonah’s symbolic resurrection? (vs. 1-3.) How do you 
account for the prophet’s reluctance in preaching to Nineveh? 
(Acts 10: T4.) May we, or may we not, choose a congenial 
class of people among whom to labor Christ ? 
(Acts 10: 34, 35.) 

What is meant by Nineveh’s being “a city of three days’ 
journey”? Locate and describe it. What measure of mercy 
did the Lord extend to the wicked city? (v.4.) Would it, 


for 


or would it not, be an act of mercy if the Lord should make | 


known to each of us our number of days of probation? Why 
did Jonah, apparently, go only a day’s journey into Nineveh ? 
(v.5.) What connection was there between believing God 
and putting on sackcloth? Does, or does not, a disposition to 
believe God vary with degrees of wickedness? Illustrate 
your view (Luke7: 36-47). Who bears the greatest measure 
of responsibility in any company of sinners? (vs. 6,7.) What, 
probably, was the king’s idea in having the beasts observe the 
fast? How doesthe condition of the brute creation in Chris- 
tian lands compare with that in heathen lands? How is 
every genuine repentance characterized? (v. 8.) What did 
John the Baptist demand of all candidates for his baptism? 
(Matt. 3: 7,8.) Define “repentance.” What contrast with 
many later generations will these Ninevites present at the 
judgment day? (Matt. 12: 41.) 
that Jonah was a true prophet, divinely commissioned? Is 


repent, or is he not? (v. 9; 


bound 


Acts 8: 22.) To whom alone 


can God become to a certain course of action? 


(Jer. 18: 6-10.) 

What is God’s great object in all warnings which he gives 
us? (v.10.) In what sense is the word “repent” here used ? 
What prayer did the salvation of this great city cause the 
man of God to send up to the throne of grace? (Jonah 4: 
1-3.) 
(Comp. Jonah 3: 4; 4:5.) Why did he get outside of the 
city? What circumstance did he think justified him in a 
desire to die? (Jonah 4: 6-9.) Why did the Lord destroy 
the gourd? (Jonah 4: 10,11.) How long after this was the 
destruction of Nineveh prophesied? Read the prophecy 
(Nahum 2; 8-13; 3: 1-19). What is known of the subsequent 


Could they know the meaningof sin? It was }|- 


What evidence had they 


How long, probably, did Jonah remain near the city ? | 
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history of this city? 
from it? 


How many lessons may we learn 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


TWO WAYS OF TREATING THE WORD 


OF THE LORD. 


| THE WRONG WAY: | THE RIGHT WAY: 


1. THE Worp DisopeYEeD: | 1. THe WorD OBEYED: 
| “ Jonah rose upto flee,” “ So Jonah went.” | 





|2. Tae Frient HINDERED* 2 
| “ The Lord sent out & great | 
| wind.” 


THE JOURNEY PROSPERED :| 


“ And Jonah began to enter 
into Nineveh.” 





3. THE SIN MADE MANTPsst : | 2. 
“ The lot fell upd Joarh”" 


4. THe Frva. Disaster? 


“ So they took Jonah, and 
| cast hime forth.” | 


THE MESSAGE HONORED : 
“ So the people of Nineveh.” | 





4. THE CROWNING Success: | 
“God saw...and God re- | 
pented,.” 
NOW, THEREFORE, IF YE WILL OBEY 
| MY VOICE INDEED— 





WHAT REPENTANCE MEANS. 


THE BIBLE THE HEATHEN 
VIEW: VIEW: 


4 5 


“ LET THEM TURN EVERY ONE FROM 
HIS EVIL WAY.” 


DO YOU KNOW OF A BETTER WAY? 

















FAITH [S CATCHING. 





wy 

| 

1. ONE MAN BELIEVES ; | 
2. ONE MAN REPENTS ; 

3. A WHOLE CITY BELIEVEs; 

4. A ‘WHOLE CITY REPENTS; | 


BND THE END IS NOT YET! | 








WHO THROUGH FAITH SUBDUED | 
KINGDOMS. | 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 
“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 
“Forward! be our watchword.” 

Go forward, Christian soldier.” 
“Dare to be a Daniel,” 
“Go labor on, spend and be spent.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Aw ExceepinG GREAT Crry.”—Perhaps the best illus- 








| This is in thorough accord with Oriental habit, and probably 


his preaching that Jonah should be of the religion of the 


697 

















people of Nineveh. I have known a Christian priest frighten 
a whole Mussulman town to tents and repentance by publicly 
proclaiming that he had received a Divine mission to announce 
a coming earthquake or plague.” To the people of Nineveh, 
Jonah would seem what the traveling darweesh is to a Mu- 
hammadan of to-day,—a person in close communion with the 
Divine, and his right to speak in the name of God would not“ 
be questioned. 

Tue Dirruston or News mv tae East.—Jonah’s one 
day’s preaching seems to have been enough to carry his 
announcement through the length and breadth of Nineveh, 


the threatening character of Jonah’s message would lose \ | 


| nothing by being passed from mouth to mouth. The Nine» 





vite explorer’s description of how news spreads in the desert’ * 


is, in a measure, true also of Oriental cities: “The manner 
in which reports are spread and exaggerated in the Desert is 
frequently highly amusing. In all encampments there are 
idle vagabonds, who live by carrying news from tribe to tribe, * 
thereby earning a dinner, and spending their leisure hours. 
As soon as a stranger arrives and relates anything of interest 
to the Arabs, some such fellow will mount his ready-saddled 
deloul, and make the best of his way. to retail the news in‘a 
neighboring tent, whence it is carried in the same way to 
others. It is astonishing how rapidly a report spreads in this 
manner over a very great distance. Sofuk sent to inform the 
British resident at Baghdad of the siege and fall of Acre 
many days before the special messenger sent to announce that. 
event reached the city; and I have frequently rejected intel- 
ligence received from Bedouins, on account of the apparent 
impossibility of its coming to me from such a source, which 
[intelligence] has afterwards proved to be true.” 

Jonan’s PREACHING AND THE Kryo.—Here again Occi- 
dental custom differs widely from that of the Orient. Why 
should a king care for a traveling darweesh? Yet inthe East 
the king does care. When Vambéry came to Khiva, disguised 
as a darweesh, on his Central Asian journey, he had scarcely 
arrived before a message came from the khan, asking him to . 
attend at the palace, “as his majesty attached great impor- 
tance to receiving the blessing from a dervish born in the Holy 
Land.” When Vambéry came to the palace, he found a 
crowd of petitioners struggling with each other for the right 
of admittance. All gave place, however, to the supposed dar- 
weesh. “It was a source of great satisfaction to hear the 
women, while pointing to me, saying to one another: ‘Behold 


| the dervish from Constantinople, who is to give his blessing 
_to our kham. May God give ear to his words!’ ” 


Vambéry 
was received with great deference by the Oriental ruler. “My 
words seemed to have given satisfaction, for his royal high- 
ness was pleased to order that I should be presented with 
twenty ducats and a stout ass. I declined the ducats, with the 
remark that for a dervish it was asin to keep money ; thanked 
him, however, warm]y for the second part of his most gracious 
favor, but begged permission to draw his attention to the holy 
commandment which prescribed a white ass for pilgrimages, 
and entreated him therefore to vouchsafe me such aone. I 
was on the point of withdrawing when the khan desired that, 
at least during my short stay in the capital, I should be his 
guest, and consent to take for my daily board two tenghe 
(about one frane and fifty centimes) [say, forty cents] from his 


tration of the extent of ancient Nineveh may be furnished by | haznadar. 1 thanked him heartily, concluded by giving my 
quoting Sir Austen H. Layard’s remarks upon it in Nineveh | blessing, and withdrew.” 


| and its Remains. 


SackKcLorH As A SIGN oF HumiLiation.—When slaves 


“Tt would appear from existing monuments that the city | are exposed for sale in the East, their only covering is a loose 


| [Nineveh] was originally founded on the site now occupied | garment of coarse brown sackcloth. The wearing of this sack- 
| by these mounds [Nimrood]. From itsimmediate vicinity to | cloth marks, therefore, the very extreme of degradation. This 
the place of junction of two large rivers, the Tigris and Zab, | garment is worn voluntarily by all classes of the people in 


| mo better position could have been chosen. 


mound was the temple or palace, or the two combined: the 
smaller houses were scattered around it, over the face of the 
| country. To the palace was attached a park, or ‘ paradise,’ as 

it was called, in which was preserved game of various kinds 
for the diversion of the king. This inclosure, formed by walls 
| and towers, may perhaps still be traced in the line of low 
| mounds branching out from the principal ruin. Future mon- 
| archs added to the first building, and the centre palace arose 
by its side.” Sir Austen then proceeds to show how, as the 


| population increased, the city spread out also, incorporating 


| assigned to it by the book of Jonah and by Diodorus Siculus. 
If we take the four great mounds of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, 
| Khorsabad, and Karamles, as the corners of a square, it will 
be found that its four sides correspond pretty accurately with 
| the four hundred and eighty stadia, or sixty miles of the 
geographer, which make the three days’ journey of the 
prophet.” 
Tue Mission to NiyEven.—To an Occidental it seems 
| almost incredible that a foreigner of an alien religion should 
| be able to make any impression upon a great city. Such an 
opinion, however, is due only to ignorance of the Orient. Sir 
Austen H. Layard, who is so thoroughly familiar with the 
seene of Jonah’s preaching, has the following note in his 
Nineveh and Babylon: “It was not necessary to the effect of 








It is probable | cases of mourning, or in cases of religious humiliation. The 
| that the great edifice in the north-west corner of the principal 


wealthy, then, lay aside their fine raiment and their orna- 
ments, put on a sack of a coarse brown texture, or even of 
hair, throw dust upon their heads, and show other signs of 
grief and htmility. Sometimes, in extreme cases, garments 
are thrown aside altogether, and the mourner rolls in the dust, 
covering the whole body with it from head to foot. 

Tue ProciaMATION THRouGHOUT NINEVEH.—The “ pub- 
lishing” in this case must not be supposed to imply publi- 
cation in our sense of the word. The primitive Oriental mode 
of publishing is proclamation by the king’s crier. When a 


| proclamation is issued to the people of a town, the crier 
| with itself the outlying palaces and settlements founded by | 


| mounts into a minaret, and after a triple summons to all 
God under any obligation to turn away judgments, if men | 


successive kings. “The city had now attained the dimensions | within reach of his voice to come out to their doors, he deliv- 


ers his message in a loud, clear voice, which sounds over the 
house-tops to a considerable distance. In a city like Nineveh, 
criers would be dispatched in all directions, and little time 
would be necessary to make the king’s proclamation known to 
everybody in the city. 

Tue Movurnine or tHE ANrMALS.—From the classics 
we learn that it was a custom of the ancient Persians, in the 
case of public mourning, to put signs of mourning upon their 
animals, as well as upon themselves. Thus, in the case re- 
corded in the last book of Herodotus, the death of a great 
Persian general was followed by the shaving of all the horses 
and other camp animals that were with the army. The cus- 
tom is not dissimilar to our own habit of draping our houses, 
etc,, in the case of. a great public loss, 
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THE LAWS OF THE PENTATEUCH-* 


If any evidence were needed of the fact that the con- 
troversy over the date and composition of the Pentateuch 
is now fully opened in America, that evidence would be 
supplied by the constant stream of apologetic writings 
which continue to issue from the American press. The 
conflict which has raged so long on the continent of 
Europe is no longer confined to the place of its begin- 
ning; the younger Scottish critics bid fair to rival the 
Germans in the framing of revolutionary hypotheses of 
Isracl’s history ; and America is now represented, on the 
evolutionary side, by a small company of scholars, evan- 
gelical and non-evangelical, who are fully committed to 
the new theories. The religious papers of the English- 
speaking world teem with references to hypotheses of 


word by the writings of the Davidsons and the Robertson 
Smiths, and by the translations of T. and T. Clark; and 
at longer intervals scholarly volumes, addressed to the 
popular mind, issue from the press in attack upon, or in 
defense of, the new view of Israel’s history. 

A new work of the former class—books written in op- 


position to the views set forth by the newer criticism— | 


appears in Professor E. Cone Bissell’s volume, The Pen- 
tateuch, its Origin and Structure, Professor Bissell is 
the teacher of Hebrew language and literature in Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 
American and German. Since he left Leipzig, Professor 
Bissell has been making a specialty of Pentateuchal 
criticism ; as has been long known to those who have 


watched this author’s contributions to the Bibliotheca 


Sacra and to other theological reviews. The views which 
are set forth in this volume are, therefore, those which 
have 
Even Professor Bissell’s seminary work has been made 
to contribute its share to the testing of these views. 


There lies before us a printed list of questions on a con- | 
siderable section of the present volume, which were | 


placed in the hands of the Hartford students of Hebrew, 
with a view, not only to their own mastery of the subject 
of study, but for the purpose of eliciting the freest class- 
criticism upon the principles maintained, and the results 
stated, in the present volume. 

While Professor Bissell’s volume opens with a general 





® The Pentateuch, its Origin and Biryowge: An examination of recent 
theories by Edwin Cone Bissell Professor of the Hebrew Language 

nd Literature in the Hartford theological Seminary, 12mo, pp. vi, 

ew York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00, 
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tanrodetions followed fe a history of - Pentateuchal criti- 
cism, and closes with a discussion of the witness of the 
Psalms for the Law, we find that the peculiar excellence 
of his work consists in the thorough examination which 
is given to the laws of the Deuteronomic and Levitical 
codes. It may be said at once, that in English, at least, 
there is nowhere else, in a single work, so thorough, so 
minute, and so complete an analysis of the whole body 
of the Pentateuchal legislation. Professor Bissell is not 
a sympathizer with the Grafian school ; but in this vol- 
| ume he meets the critics on their own chosen ground, 
accepts, for argument’s sake, their own principles, shows 
the logical bearings of these principles, and points out 
how they fail to conform to the actual course of Israelit- 
ish history. We commend the fullness with which the 
Deuteronomice laws haye been treated; for the Well- 
hausen theory stands or falls according to the place 
which is assigned to Deuteronomy in the religious his- 
tory of Israel. 

As the strength of the Wellhausen hypothesis consists 
in its demonstration, real or supposed, that there is no 
trace of the enforcement of the Deuteronomic or Leviti- 
cal laws in the earliest period of Israel’s existence as a 
nation, and the consequent inference that these laws 
were the invention of a later period, it is perfectly fair 
for Professor Bissell to permit the critics to construct 
their own scheme of the history, and then suddenly to 
turn the tables by asking how this “argument from 
silence” applies to the theoretical history so constructed. 
If Elijah’s silence regarding the temple service, and his 
apparent approval of separatist worship on Carmel, prove 
that. the law of the central sanctuary was unknown in 
his day, does not his silence regarding the calf-worship 
29%. disprove the existence of the second commandment at 
the same period; and, ifs0, why do the majority of the 
critics continue to acknowledge the antiquity of the Ten 
Commandments? If Solomon’s worship on high places 
shows that Ae was ignorant of the law of the one sanc- 
tuary, does not his worship of Baal and other gods prove 
his ignorance of the fact that Jehovah was peculiarly the 
God of Israel? Yet scarcely a critic ean be found 
s. | hardy enough to deny that from the earliest period of 
Israel’s existence as a nation, Jehovah was Israel’s 
peculiar God. 

Professor Bissell’s examination of the Psalms for their 
references to the Pentateuchal laws is original and sug- 
gestive; but, from the nature of the case, evidence from 
this source is not so convincing as that derived from the 
historical and prophetical books which are also analyzed, 
at special points, by Professor Bissell. There is little 
agreement in any school of critics as to the date of par- 
ticular psalms. 

Professor Bissell clearly perceives that the disagree- 
ment between critics of the two opposing schools regard- 
ing the facts of Israel’s history, is primarily a disagree- 
ment in the philosophy of that nistory. Granted that the 
history of Israel was a naturalistic evolution, without spe- 





His training has been | 


been formed after years of study and discussion. | 


cial revelation and without miracle, and W ellhausen’s the- 


| ory becomes a natural explanation of the facts in the case. 
| Indeed, the newer criticism ofthe Old Testament answers to 
German scholars which have been made a household | 


Neo-Tiibingensianism in the criticism of the New. There 
is the same arbitrary treatment of the original documents 
| from which alone we can have any detailed knowledge 
of the facts in the case,—the same accusation of crafty 
motive against the writers of particular documents, the 
same exaggeration of apparent discrepancies into irre- 
concilable contradictions, the same assertion of pious 
guile, as detected by the critic in the most innocent 
| statements of the sacred writers. Neo-Tiibingensianism 
was silenced by the stern logic of historical fact; and it 
is to this source, rather than to subjective criticism, that 
we look for the solution of the Pentateuch question. It 
matters little how late subjective criticism would date 
the books of Moses, if historical research affords evidence 
that the documents imbedded in Genesis are older 
than the time of Moses, that the Peutateuch is demon- 
strably exact in its references to Egypt (though critics 
| laughed at such a claim fifty years ago), and that the 
Mosaic geography of the desert can now be proved to be 
correct (though five years ago Professor W. Robertson 
Smith was sure that the writers of the narrative of the 
wanderings were ignorant of the detailed geography of 
the Siniatic peninsula). The truth is, that as the wilder 
historical criticism is fast approaching the climax of 


subjective skepticism, a vast material of historical and | 


geographical evidence is being collected, in evidence that 

the historical portions of the Pentateuch are either con- 

| temporary documents, or are derived from contemporary 

documents. But the historical and the legislative por- 

| tions of the Pentateuch, even on the theory of the critics, 
stand or fall together. 

Professor Bissell’s style is distinguished by several 











mannerisms, which are more prominent, however, in the 
Introduction than anywhere else. One of these is a 
habit of unnecessary reference to his audience. “ Bear 
with me,” etc., he says, for instance, on page 10. He is 
fond of throwing statements into the interrogative form, 
and in the Introduction especially there is a tendency to 
surplusage of rhetoric. Rhetoric can.neyer improve 
the statement that two and two make four. In a scien- 
tific treatise, simplicity and directness are higher excel- 
lencies than is ornament. Professor Bissell occasionally 
slips—just a little—in his references to outside literature. 
For instance, he says: “Some one has said of Milton, 
and not altogether in compliment it is likely, that his 
soul was like a star and dwelt apart” (p. 292). Professor 
Bissell is right in the first statement. Somebody did say 
it. It was one William Wordsworth. He is wrong as 
to the second statement. It was altogetifer in compli- 
ment. Wordsworth goes on immediately to defend 
Milton from the charge of selfish isolation, which might 
be read into the star comparison. In tender majestic 
English he adds: 
“And yet thy heart 
The lowliest burdens on itself did lay.” 

The excellent and very full bibliographical list of 
books on the Pentateuch, is a real addition to the volume; 
though, like all select lists, it has its gaps. For instance, 
Hengstenberg’s antiquated Die Biicher Mose’s und 
Aegypten finds a record, while the classical work on the 
subject, Ebers’s Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s is omitted. 

Professor Bissell has made a most important contri- 
bution to the defense of the Pentateuch,—a contribution 
which no English-speaking student can afford to ignore. 
Professor Bissell’s fairness and his evident determina- 
tion to avoid anything like sophistical reasoning, enable 
the reader to follow his analysis not less critically, yet 
more sympathetically and confidently. The volume is 
massive in size and form; and well it may afford to be so, 
for it is the most systematic examination of the laws of 
the Pentateuch yet presented to the English public. 





The position of the Rey. E. P. Ree in American lit- 
erature is peculiar: The critics of the first rank almost 
uniformly ignore or discredit his books, which, mean- 
while, are sold by tens of thousands. Nor can it be said 
that his readers are confined to the lower or less intelli- 
gent classes. All his novels contain a sensational ele- 
ment, which, though more pronounced than in the 
writings of his predecessor and prototype, Dr. J. G. 
Holland, is kept within bounds. All of them, too, are 
soundly and helpfully moral. These two statements ex- 
plain the success of his writings. Their failure is on the 
distinctly literary side; they do not reach—they scarcely 
approach—the artistic excellence of the work of our best 
contemporary novelists, Cable, Harte, Julian Hawthorne, 
Howells, James. Two new books by Mr. Roe have just 
appeared. Of the first, An Original Belle, a story of 
civil-war time, we need say no more than, in the above 
characterization, we have said of his works in general. 
The second, Driven Back to Eden (originally published 
in St. Nicholas) is much the better book of the two. It 
is a frank, wholesome story of success on a farm after 
failure in the city, is very readable, and imparts no little 
agricultural and gardening information. Mr. Roe, it 
will be remembered, is a successful small-fruit culturist, 
The illustrations are good, especially the clever frontis- 
piece, with its contrast of city flats and country brook. 
(An Original Belle. 12mo, cloth, pp. x, 533. Price, 
$1.50.—Driven Back to Eden. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. xii, 291. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.) 


Among minor publications in archeology, there are 
two small volumes which may cdnveniently be grouped 
together here. Bricks from Babel, by Mrs. Julia McNair 
Wright, claims to be “a brief view of the myths, tradi- 
tions, and religious belief of races, with concise studies 
in ethnography.” The author rightly takes the precau- 
tion of telling us that the work was written “ chiefly in 
the British Museum ;” for otherwise no one would have 
suspected the fact. The book is a curious mixture of 
truth and fiction, written by an author to whom Piazzi 
Smith is a sufficient authority on the pyramids, and to 
whom Prichard is still a name to conjure by, in anthro- 
pology. The spirit and intention of Mrs. Wright are 
commendable ; but her performance falls far below both 
spirit and intention. Rameses the Great ; or, Egypt 3300 
Years Ago, anonymously translated from the French of 
F. De Lanoye, is hopelessly antiquated, in spite of a 


reference to such a modern authority as M. “ Brougsch,” 


and the occasional quotations from the monuments, It 
is natural that a Frenchman sheuld be proud of Cham- 
pollion, but that is no reason for ignoring the fact that 
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Egyptology has made some progress in the last few de- 
cades. Several of the plates of this yolume, are badly 
scratched. (Bricks. Oblong 16mo, pp. #81. New York: 


| value. The sub-title describes the book as a collection 
of helpful thoughts for overcoming the world.. Each 
| page opens with a scriptural text, which is followed by 
one or more devotional extracts, the sources of which 
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John B. Alden.—Egypt. 16mo, illastrated, pp. 296. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


are not stated. The little book is printed in colored ink, 

and bound in limp cloth. (32mo, pp. 162. Boston: 
Perhaps the best work which has yet been done by the | D. Lothrop & Co.’ Price, 25 cents.) 

recently established Chautauqua Press, is the publication 

of the four neat and compact manuals constituting the ae Paes 

Garnet Series. The four volumes are, as regards their 


T Va * 7 
main body, reprints of modern English art-classics; but W ORK AND WO RKERS. 


each is prefaced with an introduction by a competent ai ge 
American. Thus, Professor Beers, of Yale College, in- ~ rT: 1 CAT.END: > 5 
troduces the Readings from Ruskin, taken from the Stones CONF EEPON PALER DAR FOR i280. 
of Venice; “Ik Marvel” (Donald G. Mitchell) performs | Manitoba, a es yee soeces cocdsbe chs p eranseonet 
the same office for the Readings from Macaulay, embra- ee one tae eater 
cing Macaulay’s essays on Italian art-subjects; while 
Mr. Charles G. Whiting, of the Springfield Republican, 
introduces two volumes,—C. C. Black’s Life and Works of 
Michei Angelo, and Lucy Crane’s Art and the Formation 
of Taste. Agreeably to the name of the series, the four 
volumes are bound in garnet-colored cloth, with a stamp | 1 have been looking with rare interest upon a mahog- 
of gold and black, the “ Hall in the Grove,” of Chau- | any table, perhaps three or four feet long by two feet 
tauqua fame, appearing in gold onthe upper cover. The | wide, and with narrow leaves, giving an additional width 
four volumes are enclosed in a neat box. (Garnet | of two feet. 
Series. 16mo, 4 vols. in box. Boston: Chautauqua| Around this table was held the first meeting of the 
Press. Price, $3.00.) | American Board, at Farmington, Connecticut, in 1810. 
iki nieeiie an 2 | At that gathering, five gentlemen were present besides 
There are complete editions of Lord Tennyson’s | the pastor of the Farmington Church, the Rev. Noah 
poems, and complete editions; but a really complete Porter. They could not have been portly men, or the 
edition is a possibility only in America, where the | little table would not have accommodated them. This 
author’s hand cannot reach to suppress the earlier and | table, at the late Boston meetings of the American 
other poems which, for various reasons, he wishes to | Board, was borne into Tremont Temple and occupied a 
suppress. The illustrated edition of Tennyson’s Poems | small space on the platform ; and into what a vast atten- 
just issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co., contains the | dance had grown the scanty few present at the first meet- 
discarded poems, the poems of Two Brothers (Tenny- | ing of the American Board! Tremont Temple was the 
son and Tennyson-Turner), and also the more recent | centre of this seventy-fifth anniversary ; but Music Hall, 
dramas, The Cap, The Falcon, and Beckett. It is | Park Street Church, and Mount Vernon Church, were 
thus brought well up to date. In form, this illus- | also employed at times to catch up and hold the masses 
trated edition is worthy of the library. The en- | that must be seated somewhere. 
gravings are by such well-known workmen as Church,| The meetings opened Tuesday afternoon, October 18, 
Dielman, Fredericks, and Fenn. The margins are | continuing into Friday. President Mark Hopkins’s ven- 
generous, and the pages are bordered with a uniform de- | erable face could have been seen at the different sessions, 
sign in sepia tint. The binding is appropriate and | turning now to the immense audience to announce a 
tasteful. (8vo, illustrated, cloth, gilt, pp. 896. New | hymn, and then again to the members of the Board upon 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $5.00.) the platform as he executed some detail of business. 
RED aa core: Very naturally, this seventy-fifth anniversary, there was 
The late William Hepworth Dixon, editor of The | a looking back over the harvest-field, and a counting of 
Atheneum, was a bookmaker rather than an author. | sheaves. In 1820, there were fifty conversiong on mis- 
But his lives of Penn, Howard, and Lord Bacon, his | sion ground reported as the size of the sheaf the Board 
books of travel in America and Russia, and his account | had garnered. Now the churches of the Board number 
of Her Majesty’s Tower (the Tower of London and its | 292, and there are 23,3892 communicants. Oh, how 
noted inmates), are readable, and not inaccurate. The | scanty must have been the first offering for the 
last-named book, in particular, is crammed with enter-| Board! This past year it could afford to spend 
taining historical anecdote, Its recent reissue in this | $655,000. It has a force of one hundred and fifty- 
country, in two neat volumes, with many portraits repro- | six ordained missionaries, and a total of all kinds of 
duced from steel engravings, is a commendable literary | field-workers of 2,605. A noble army of reapers ! 





THE STORY OF A LITTLE MAHOGANY 
TABLE. 


BY THE REY. E. A. RAND. 














hesitate to tell an investigating committee to go to werk 
and find a spot if it can. \ 
These vast meetings, where thousands are packed into 
an assembly, and thousands more would enter, but must 
be crowded in somewhere else, cannot be appreciated 
fully on the spot. We may rapturously say at the time, 
“ Great audience!” “Grand singing!” “Splendid speak- 
ing!” We go away to think it over, in imagination to 
see and hear it all again ; and, like our appreciation of 
Niagara, the marvel grows. The numbers here, the cho- 
rus of song, the fervor, the faith, the fellowship,—all that 
we say, is—heaven. 

WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—The Rev. J. L. Spicer, secretary of the Saratoga 
County (N. Y.) Sunday-school Association, which recently 
met in annual convention at Mechanicsville, reports the 
present Sunday-school membership of that county at 
12,205, somewhat less than the estimated number for last 
year. Two hundred and forty-five accessions to the 
church were reported. It is announced that the tenth 
annual meeting of this association will be held in the 
Jonesville Methodist Episcopal Church, in October, 1886. 
The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
F. B. Weed, Jonesville; secretary, the Rev. J. L. Spicer, 
Gansevoort; treasurer, J. H. Traver, Ballston ; associate 
members of the executive committee, A. Van Vranken, 
Vischer’s Ferry; E. H. Smith, Stillwater. 


—At the Pennsylvania state Sunday-school conyen- 
tion, held at Sunbury October 21, the statistical secretary, 
Mr, E. Payson Porter, presented a report showing the 
present statistics of Sunday-schools in Pennsylvania. 
The total number of schools is 8,732; of scholars, 937,- 
601; of teachers and officers, 119,484; showing a total 
membership of 1,057,085. These figures, which stand 
on a more certain basis than the figures for any 
previous year, show a considerable adyance in the 
average of Sunday-school membership in contrast with 
the population. When we remember that the popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania in 1880 was 4,281,991, it becomes 
evident that Pennsylvania is rapidly approaching the 
line of twenty-five percent. As it is, the Sunday-school 
population is more than a hundred thousand in advance 
of the number of scholars in the public schools, 


—Union and mission schools form a distinct branch of 
the Sunday-school work, with needs and methods of its 
own, This was the reason for the special Connecticut 
state conference of union and mission sehoo!s, recently 
held, of which one of the prominent Connecticut work- 
ers furnishes the following report: ‘“‘ A helpful conference 
of workers in mission and union Sunday-schools in Con- 
necticut was held at Hartford, October 9 and 10. Only 
living topics were taken up, and these were presented by 
experienced workers, The address by the Rev. Dr. G. L. 
Walker on Consecration was not only searching, but 
inspiring. Mrs, Hall’s paper on ‘The primary depart- 





enterprise, of which circulating libraries, and private Verily, the little mahogany table has grown. One and 
buyers interested in lighter historical literature, may 
wisely take heed. The four volumes of the first London | years of the history of the Board, have expanded into 
edition are compressed into two, without sacrificing the | an offering of twelve millions and a half for the last 
neatness of the page, or needful size of type. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. xiv, 359; vii, 391. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $3.50.) 


| twenty-fiy e years. Thursday, the Women’s Board ral- 
New | lied its members, and Mount Vernon Church was unable 
to hold the Tryphenas and Tryphosas that had come all 
the way from the sunrise to the sunset. The Woman’s 
A handy help for next year’s lessons is to be found in| Board was. organized in 1868. The president, Mrs. 
Mr. H. R. Clissold’s arrangement of the International | Bowker of East Boston, has been identified with this 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1886. This vest-pocket book | Board in all its history. She was one that talked for it 
gives the text of next year’s lessons, with two maps, | and pushed for it. She has scen its growth from a 
with the pronunciation of proper names marked, and thought to a magnificent fact; raising so much money, 
with the principal changes of the Revised Version printed | sending out so many women, that its history has been 
as foot-notes. The golden texts and memory. verses are | almost that of a revolution in certain directions of effort. 
also indicated. The type is good; and the whole seems | Dr. Clark, one of the secretaries of the Board, said that 
well adapted to the use for which it is designed. (32 | in 1860 there were twenty-two women associated with 
mo, pp. 76. Chicago: The American Publication Society the work of the Board; but now, one hundred and one 
of Hebrew. Price, 10 cents.) | women are off at the front, teaching, and otherwise 
ocean ee: | actively engaged. When Deborah is in the field, as well 
Mr. George C. Needham is not only one of the better | as Barak, a grand victory may be expected. 

known evangelists of the present time, but he is also the | There was some very effective speaking at this anniver- 
author of several evangelistic books, and of many effec- | sary meeting. Dr. George Leon Walker of Hartford, and 
tive gospel tracts. Nine of these tracts are gathered | Dr. Richard 8.Storrs of Brooklyn, gave elaborate discour- 
The denominations rallied, and sent eloquent greet- 
Salvation Stories,—a caption which unnecessarily suggests | ingsto this now venerable Board, Among these utterances, 
the work of the Salvation Army. The volume is printed | none was more fervid and catholic than that of Phillips 
in clear type, on toned paper, and the pages are red | Brooks of the Protestant Episcopal Church. There has 
lined. The stories may be found useful by Christian | been a shooting of arrows of criticism at the Board for 
workers. (18mo, pp. 148. 

Price, 50 cents.) 


2 vols., 





together into a miniature volume, under the title of | ses. 


are not free enough, and it has been asked where all the 
money has gone; but the management ofan annual mcet- 

In Rose Porter's yest-pocket yolume, bearing the | ing like that of the American Board will naturally have 
suggestive title Lift Up Your Hearts, we have a compila- ; 


| its perplexities, As for the disposition of money, I be- 


one-half millions of dollars, given the first twenty-five | 


Boston: J. A. Whipple. | its management of its annual meetings, alleging that they | 


ment’ was graceful, and especially noteworthy. JohnC. 
Collins, of English Hall Mission, New Haven, opened 
thesubject of ‘General exercises and discipline,’ by giving 
the order of exercises at his own school, with some very 
bright illustrations of his own experiences, The Rev. 
| Graham Taylor’s address on the mutual relations of 
| churches and mission Sunday-schools was very effective. 
| The workers were greatly favored by the presence of Mr. 
| ‘ > ae : 
| B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, who attended all the sessions, 
| and was of the greatest assistance in the discussions. 
| His evening address in the Centre Church, on ‘ Mission 
| work,’ was fall of sound common sense, and was bright 
| with illustrations. The conference fitly closed with a 

social gathering, in which a bountiful collation was the 

prominent feature, and the delegates went to their homes 
with new feelings of sympathy for each other and devo- 
| tion to their work. The results of such a conference 
| cannot be estimated in words ; but there is no doubt that 
| the work will be kept more in hand, that new methods 
| will be tried, and that feeble schools will be quickened 
| into new life.” 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Local examinations of teachers and scholars are ° 


held every year by the London Sunday-school Union, 
These examinations were commenced in 1870 as a means 
of stimulating thorough work on the part of both teach- 
| ers and scholars; and the work increases year by year. 
| The teachers’ examinations include normal principles 
as well as scriptural questions; and that the examina- 
tions are not merely nominal is shown by the fact that 
| while 13,672 teachers have been examined since the 
| beginning of the work, only 2,744 full certificates have 
| been awarded, This year, about twenty-eight thousand 


tion of devetional extracts of more than the average | lieve the American Board has a clean record. It does not | scholars presented themselves for examination, In 
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the advanced examination for senior schol- 
ars, in London, a hundred and seventy- 
one scholars stood for examination. Of 
these, twenty-two only received first-class 
certificates, and eighty-six received certifi- 
cates of the second Class. 


BUSIN § DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in liver and 
kidney troubles. Dr. O. G. Cilley, Boston, 
says: “I have used it with the most remark- 
able success in dyspepsia, and derangement of 
the liver and kidneys.” 


The Helping Hand. This department of 
THe PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY Press is de- 
voted exclusively to information and open 
discussion of subjects of interest to women, 
and covers the entire field of practical house- 
hold work, home culture, and entertainment, 
It is attracting much attention. In connection 
with this department Tue Press offers the 
magnificent book Great Truths by Great 
Authors, the book and Tar Wrekiy Press 
for one year being sent for $1.75. The pub- 
lishers’ price of the book alone is $2.00. Send 
for t seeoeeen list. 


THE STORY OF HANNAH, 


By Mrs. J. M. D. Conklin. 12mo. - $1.50 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
1. Tessa Wadsworth. - . 1.50 
2. Rue’s Helps. wit aly oor NiO 
3. Electa. - - - «= - 1.40 
4. Fifteen, - - - - - 1.50 








5. Bek’s First Corner. - - = 1.50 
G, Miss Prudence. - - - 1.50 
The Hebrew Feasts. By Professor 

W. H. Green, D.D. ~ . - 1.50 
Lafayette Avenue Church: Its 

History and Commemorative Services 

(Dr. T. L. Cuyler, pastor), - : 150 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, from 

Genesis to Proverbs. 12mo. . 1.00 

Second Series, Eccl. to Mal. - - 1.00 
Taken or Left. Astory, By the author 

of Christie’s Old Organ. 18mo, - 40 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on ) Fecelpt of the price. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Have you in your Sunday Schoo! Library the new book 


PINE CONES by WILLIs BoypD ALLEN? 
12mo, $1.00, 234 pp. Illustrated. 
The Editor of The suptey Hehost Times says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Allen is alrendy known to the readers of the ‘ Sunday 
School Times’ as one of our best writers of stories for 
ehildren, His i is marked by a simplicity, natural- 
ness, and lack o sonaationalisn. PINE CoNngs will 
doubtiess be a welcome additio n to the shelves of 
many a Sunday-school library 
The Chagregationalist says: ni The main narrative of 
PINe& Con ks is at once entertaining and instructive 
and the minor stories combine fun, tenderness an 
sound teachings admirably.” 
4's Heraid says ;“ A wholesome and entertaining 





volume.” 
The Watchman says: “A charming holiday gift.” 
The Golden Rwe says: ‘%A sparkling, wholesome 


hook—sweet and pure as thé pine woods themselves.” 
Wide Awake says: “ Profusel illustrated, and brim- 
ful of incident, adventure, and fun.” 
The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “A breezy joyous 
entertaining | book, that will make boys nob er and 
girls gentler 
For sale by ‘all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


_D. LOTHROP & C0., Boston, Mass. 


S. C. HAYES, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
932 Arch Street, Phila. 
A FULL LINE OF 
School and Medical Text-Books. 
A carefully selected stock of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
Juvenile Books in great variety. Ree yp 


are invited to call and 
count, 


GOLDEN TEXT sts2"rrsne 

school. Various emb.em- 

Text and Caton TT: atic shapes, w Yee’ An aaa 
re 0 

H HART, Ju, 3 Ohestaut Bt. Pa, 








HARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


RUDDER GRANGE. 


By Frank R. grec KTON. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 

1 vol., 12mo, $2. 

The new “ Rudder Grange,” of which the first edition 
of 5,000 copies has been exhausted, has been illustrated 
in a strikingly original, unconventional way. Mr. 
Frost has given a series of interpretations of Mr. 
Stockton’s fancies, which will delight every apprecia- 
tive reader. The book is luxurious in the best sense 
of the word, admirable in typography, convenient in 





MOVEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


TORY. . se Jous TULLocH, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, 


“ As a literary per poformey” merely, the work may rank 
as a British classic.”—| Ne un, 


FROM THE TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Coleridge and his School—The Early Orie! School 
and its Congeners—The Oxford or Anglo-Catholic 
Movement—Movement of Religious Thought in Scot- 
land—Thomas Carlyle as a Religious by, oe 


oe, and bound in a capital cover of Mr. Frost’s | Stuart Mill and his School—The “ Broad Church 
esign. 
Its History, its Political 
The Most Truly Artistic and eo Nd Book | THE PANAMA CAN Aspects and Financial 
Y Young Difficulties. By J. C. Roprievrs, LL.B. 1 vol., 
of the Year for 12m, $1.50. 


A most interesting and accurate history of the 
Panama Canal, from the first suggestion of its feasi- 
bility until the present time. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY. Puech. 


lvol., 
A prac at and sensible little book, which will re- | 
ceive the same welcome, no doubt, as that extended 
to the author’s earlier works in the Common Sense 
Series. 


BRIC-A-BRAC > STORIES 


By MPS. BURTON HARRISON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


WALTER CRANE. 


One volume, 12mo, $2. 





The First American Book completely Illustrated by 
WALTER CRANE. % 

“M Harri possesses, rtain tndefinable CONSLD- 
charm in story telling, which makes her tales as A Layman’s Study of the English Bi ERED IN | 


ITS LITERARY AND SECULAR ASPECTS. 
By Francis Bowen, LL.D. 1 vol., $1. 

The views presented in this volume are strikingly 
independent and free from the trammels of the schools, 
but at the same time they are i reverent and in 
accord with the spirit of the Bible. he point of view 


is secular as opposed to the usual theological and 
trinal position. 


Annual subscription, FIFTY CENTS. CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY : : 


BER NUMBER CONTAINS: 
ee See = Studies in Christology, Creeds and Confessions, 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE W. CABLE. Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation Prin- 
READINGS FROM NEW Books, EpITroRiAL NoTeEs. ci y Observances, Relig ious Bnowtam, 


Sun 
LONDON NoTEs. [REVIEWS OF NEW! and ristian’ Union. By Puri’ SCHAFF, 
AUTHORS AT WOR AMERICAN Books. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 
SKETCHES OF MR. CABLE FOREIGN NOTES. 
AND MR, STODDARD. |BooKs OF THE MONTH. 
NEws AND Notes. \SpecrAL ARTICLES,ETC 
With the October number, which contained a fine 
> | os of R. H. Stoddard, a series of portraits of 
authors whose pic’ tures have not wesemne,} hack- 


fas- 
cinating to the older ers as to the children who 
listen.”’—[ Washington C apital. 


THE BOOK BUYER 


A Monthly ee and Foreign 


ure. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. Pivunter and Nat 


and 


uralist in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula. 
need by Zegna fos seme Ra Pe rr ah Borneo. By Wit Lian TT, HORNADAY. 1 Vol.,8vo, 
Stock Krue and trati . 
—_— in the December Hotiday Number (price, 1 10 with maps peeirasinnn, Ot. 
oon From the New York Sun: 
A sample copy will be sent on application, 
—— — de nl “Since the visit of Mr. A. R. Wallace, the Malay 


ee no such important addition has been 

data of natural history as is embodied in 
this record of exact and ample observation in a seldom 
penetrated field.” 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce: 


“Mr. Hornaday is a born Nimrod and naturalist. 

No — long, no privation too severe when en- | 

is favorite pursuits....The effect of his 

original anc independént observations appears on 
every page of his work.” 


From the Brookiyn Union: 
“From every point of view Mr. Hornaday’s book is 


of extreme value, and should interest naturalists no 
more than the lay reader. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


WE WANT THE EARTH 


igger ret aS surtet, iene ever before, and accordingly are putti still 
Plage. nd pect de into he ony pricuiturist, English and German. The great staff © t edie, | 
who, headed by Dr. Gates Ya have kept it s the front for tw enty-five y ears, are how aon 
by Chester P. Shower, D. D. T. Moore, and Seth Green. Every number of this periodical is wo-ontorood with | 
laveiuehie ee, suggestions, and information for Farm, Garden, and Household, together with nearly One 
Original IL lustrations of Live Stock, Fruits, Flowers, Tools, Appliances, ete. 

el worth the subscription 
* righty lon Yolume of the ‘Onited & States Census last year said: “The American Agriculturist is especially 
worthy of mention, because of the remarkable success that b has attended the unique and untiring efforts of its 
proprietors, to inerease and extend its circulation.” But we now propose to enlarge its sphere, and add to 
the hundreds of Chomsande of homes, in which the American Agriculturist is read, and revered as an old-time 
friend and counselor. 

We are accordingly onlaret e Hearth, Household and Juvenile Departments, and adding 
other features, so that it ny tty baad this time “onward, essentially a Heme Periodical, as well as being 
devoted to agriculture ae Thort s.. sately a] is ts done without increasing the price of subscription. 
furthermore, every person who imams 
| book, making $1. ih all, will tg 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


for the rest of tae eer one and payee all < 1, apa. oper ~ AM - payee Fg tle = 
i u 00 pages a ustrations, issued las’ a and broug ow e 
coy or the AMERIC CAN a ‘ GRICULTURIST LAW BOOK, just publ: shed, and a Compen- 
dium of every-day Law for oe , Mechanics, Business Men, Manufacturers, etc.,. enabling every one to 
be his own lawyer. A marae volume, weighing one ered and a half, elegantly bound in cloth and gold. 
Thirty Thousand Subscribers, so far, pag a ordered a Cyclopzedia, which is an invaluable book of 
reference for the various Departments of Human Know 
Grand double Ne b ber of ry American Agriculturist, alse full 
descri ve sample pages or Cyclopedia and Law Book, all sent to one address on 
receipi of 5 cents for postage. 


The American Agriculturist, $1.50 a Year; Single Numbers, 15c, 


Address, DAVID W. JUDD, President, 751 Broadway, New York. 


LORAL TRACT The Seven Account System 


For general distribution, each one having BOOK-KEEPINC JOURNAL. 


POPULAR DOLLAR NOVELS. 
The Last Meeting. By BRANDER. MAT- 
THEWS. 
Roses of Shadow. By T. R. SULLIVAN. 
Color Studies. By T. A. JANVIER (Ivory 
Black). 
A Wheel of Fire. By ARLO BATEs. 
Within the Capes. By Howarp PYLE. 


Across the Chasm. A Story of North and 
South. 











Every number | 


But 
nds us $1.50, the subscription price, and 15 cents for posting 











a bright picture in color on the first page, A monthly treatise on the following studies: 
with blank space on last for notices ete ADVANCED eS nad ey a 
120 pages in each pack, assorted. ARITHM Eric, SON AN a8 ERMA 


PELLIN SORRESPON 
S COMMERCIAL LAW, HISTORY, ‘GRAMMAR, 
THE SEVEN ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., 
Price, 25 cents. 22 N.Clark St., CHICA AGo. 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS, 


Two packs 4 page, two packs 8 page tracts, 
Price, 20 cents each ; postage, 2 cents. 





iNustrate i its pages. 


| on the Harper staff 











American Tract Society, 


50 Nassau Ss..5 New York; 52 Bromueld St., 
oston; 1512 Chestnut dt ‘delphia; 
is State St., Rochester; 163 Wabash Ave. 


“The Best Practical Art Magazine” is THE 
ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 32 to 50large we pages. Work- 
ing Designs, Instructions, Criticisms, and Illustrations. 
Home Decoration and Furnishing (Ex wtqgrine See) H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brass Hammering, and Wallesiastion tnd otear. AS end 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon St., 

Needlework. Numerous Coior e creeese by distinguished KS __Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. _ 


pur: GAZETTE, a sample mz uieé Lee 
Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N.Y. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 





“en 13 Astor 
Place, New York. 


END TO > JOuN W. PRITCHARD, 252 
Broadway, N. Y., and get a handsome jour nal free. 


~ Send for aie copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes, 
by M. C. Hazard. Cong. S. S. and Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 


‘END FOR ‘THEOLOGICAL CAT ALOGUE. 














unters. $4.00 a year. 35c.a ne | @16 BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, 
Square, N.Y. paper. MONTAGUE # MARKS, | 33 Union | SF F. L. MOORE, 155. 8th Sireet, Philadelphia, 1 Pa. 
ae HE BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. | 
B00 KS: FOR | UNDAY-SCHOOLS: I Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S List. | 
nd foF¥ our list. GOC J 7 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, N.Y. MAPS for | S. §, A, ELLERS € 6O., Pub- | 


_lishers, St. Louis, Mo. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. | 














Ses PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING £ EACH. 
MOORE, 15 5, 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| (LHAUTAUQUA BOOKS! 





Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Harper's Young People, 
An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls, 


large 8vo. 





Price, Five Cents a number; 


16 
$2.00 a year. Postage free to all subscribers 


in the United States and Canada. 


72 A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of four 
cents in postage stamps. 
The SEVENTH VOLUME will hegin with the 
number issued November 3, 1885. 





The position of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE 
as the best juvenile paper is firmly established. 

It is a weekly misce italien of the choicest read- 
ing for boys.and girls, and it contains the best 
literary and artistie work anywhere to be pur- 
chased. 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial seru- 
tiny, in order that it shall contain nothing harm- 
ful, and that it shall be an effective agency for 
the mental, moral, and physical education of its 
readers. Its stories have all the dramatic inter- 
est that juvenile fiction can possess, without 
anything pernicious. Its artieles on scientific 
subjects, travel, and the facts of life, are by 
writers whose names assure accuracy and value. 
Its historical stories, biographical tales, ete., 

nt attractively the most inspiring incidents 

in history, and in the lives of a. men and 
women. Papers on athletic sports, games, and 
eng a have their place, while fine pictures 
the foremost artists and engravers avishly 


That HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE fulfills the 
uirements of young readers is proved by its 
large circulation in this country and in Great 
Britain, and by the approval and co-operation 
of fathers and mothers and pastors and teachers 
everywhere. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


This bold venture in the field of juvenile litera- 
ture has proveda victory. The young people of 
America are congratulated upon this new and noble 
friend, entertainer and counsellor. It deserves a 
welcome at every fireside, . Brilliant illustra- 
tions, captivating stories sensible and useful in- 
struction, are oe of this new American weekly 
favorite.—Rev. J H. VINCENT, D.D., in the Sunday- 
School Journal, N. Y. 

Itdeservesa place in every home blessed with chil- 
dren, whose lives it will make better and brighter 
with its weekly visits.—Zion’s Herald, Boston 

A sort of necessity in juvenile life. . . “y ‘firmly 
has the little weekly magazine taken hold upon its 
readers that it already seems to be a so wholly 
of course that one can —— conceive of the time 
when it was not.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

grace.—The Oritic, 


wae in years it aie one 
As fresh and spar as the 8 and Is for 
whom it is publica fe is Isindeed a ea Htalweekly 
for our young folk.—Christian A yy 

It continues to lead the weekly pul oY St for 
youth.— The Living Church, Chicago. 

The best weekly for children in America.—South- 
western Christian Advocate, New Orleans. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE deservedly takes high 


rank among publications for the little folks. 
entertains, Instructs, and charms its readers.— 
Christian Intelli, 


~ 
We cordially commend it to families desiring good 
and pure meine for the children.—Zpiscopal 


ai is b ines ith cl 
t a ng over W th cleversayings and doings, 
good spi irits, | and ingenious contrivances for getting 
through one’s idle hours. Every well-known artist 
has contributed illustrations, 
and many more besides. An equally number 
of the best writers for children have written stories. 
—The Churchman, N. Y. 

Our children’s taste is being educated by such 
reading as is furnished them in HARPER’s Youne 
PEOPLE, which is away from and above the books 
and papers opqyed them by our Sunday-schools. 
—Ezaminer, N 

Every week the beautiful pages of HARPER’s 
YOUNG PEOPLE give ‘‘gladness and mirth” to the 
boys and girls of America.— Evangelist, N. 

An inexhaustible source of entertainment.— 
Watchman, Boston. 

The unqualified success achieved by HARPER’s 
YouNG PeOrLe is one of the significant signs of the 
times, inasmuch as it indicates the growth of a 
healthful liter taste, and isa safeguard against 
vicious juvenile terature. ae S$ no periodical 
designed for the class it reaches, of like merit, exists 
in this country.— Interior, Chicago. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume VI. nearly ready. A few copies of 
Volumes II., V., and V. still on hand. 
Price, 33.50 each. Volume L. for 1880 out of 
print, 





ae en 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Per Y ear $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY...... os 





4.00 

HARPER’S BAZAR............... ™ 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE - 2.00 
United 


Postage free to all subscribers in the 
States or Canada. 


7a HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 


| the titles of between three and four thousand 


volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


“HARPER & BROTHERS, Praaklin Square, X.Y. 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- SCHOOL LES- 





SON DAILY CALENDAR—1886. 
365 leaves in block-form, mounted on a beautiful 
chromo card. Teachers and students find it a valuable 
assistant to lesson amy a grt sale by all leading book- 
stores throughout dy r address 
ARNO D. Publisher, Phila. 

Price, 50 cents. iaaues circulars mailed on 

application. _ 





FULL SUPPLY. 
Send for circular. 


PEBKINPINE & Hieeins, 914 Arch Street, Phila 


























October 31, 1885.) 


NEW MUSIC FOF IC FOR XMAS. 


The Prince of Peact Peace. sve by nev, 


R, Lowry. A careful and intelligent adjustment 
of appropriate Scripture and Christmas songs, 
the whole Service giving a vivid and stirring 
eens resentation of the birth of our Lord, and the 

ppy results Fm flow from His Messianic 
wor As a literary, musical and doctrinal 
effort, without = easily rendered by any Sun- 
day-sehool. 


5 cts. each by Mail; $4 per 100 copies by Express. 
—Entirely new 


Xmas Annual No. 16-20 3an 
carols by the best authors, furnishing an abun- 


dance of superior songs for any Christmas enter- 
tainment, 


Price, 4 cts. each by Mail ; $3 per 100 by Express. 


WZ . Doc. 

St. Nicholas. most entertaining to 
easily rendered. Solos, Duets, Choruses, etc., of 
great variety and beauty. A delightful evening’ s 
entertainment. 


5c. each by Mail; $2.40 mee doz. copies by Express 
—By H. P. DANKs. 


Festival Anthems. 7 large pages An- 


thems for Christmas and other joyous occasions. 
35 cts. by Mail; $3.60 per doz. by Express. 








nsive 








—By W. H. Doan®, Mus 





OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE MopeL SINGER; 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 
The attention of —e ee is directed to this 





care /ully pre jlers and prac- 
tical men, W. O. Feretn 7 ED D. B. TowNEn. 

The whole head oe have § ial reference to the 
Singing Sch »and contain 57 Gleesand Part Songs, 


29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, 4 Chants, a Mod 
the Mantal Signs, and 124 Graded Exercises. 


Price, 60 cents. $6.00 per Dozen. 


SONG BELLS, ®¥ = °- mc2:0». 


A very favorite collection of genial songs for Com- 
tmon Scho . 
Price, 50 Cents. 


SONG GREETING. scaiemits tects 


perfect success ~4 a . ea having a most 
tasteful collection of a voice exercises, etc. 


Price, 60 cen s. 00 per Dozen. 
HALFDAN KJERULF’S ALBUM of SONGS. 
33 Songs of the highest order. a famous co b 
English and German words. "ihe music appeals Isto the 


highest and most cultivated tas' 
Price, $1. 50. 


COLLEGE SONGS, “x WAR SONGS, 


(50 cents each) sell 0th A ob please caiinde, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. DETSON & CO., 867 aang N.Y. 


Send to JOHIN C. HAYNES & ranch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.,) for gana ilusteated Catalogue 
of vl Musical Instruments, trings, and Trimmings. 























Sunday-Schools will 


CAROLS = 1885 | 


Superior to any of those of preceding years. The manele 
is all new and pretty, and by am! LJcheas : — 
Root, J. R. Murray, John R, Sweney, H. P. 

T. P.Westendorf, and others. The Caro 8 also taaiede a 
Beautiful Responsive Service 
Prepared by R. 8S. THAIN. 

6 p Magantiy printed in colors. Brine | 5cts. each 

Bbcts. a dozen by mail, postpaid; $4 a hundred 
by express, not prepaid. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS | AS CANTATA, 


> 
SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, 
Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. Geo. 

. Root. The Cantata contains origingl and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of ts and 
Choruses, interpersed with bright a interesting dia- 
logues. There are several choruses composed ay, 
for the little ones. Price 30cts. each by mail postpai 
$3 a dozen by expres=, not prepaid. 
Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AICHURCH & CO., 65 East 13th Street, New York City 


New Christmas Music, 


THE PROMISED KING. A new Musical and 
Reqpenssee Exercise. Price, $4. 00 per 100; 5 cents 


WARD & DRUMMOND’S Christmas Carols. 
No. 7. Six new pieces, Price, $2.00 per 100; 3 


cents each, 
A Musical and Re- 
Danks, 








CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
sponsive Service. By Flora Neely and H. P. 
Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 cents each. 
CHILDREN’S MESSIAH. A Musical and Re- 
sponsive Service. By Flora Neely and H. P. Danks, 
Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 cents each. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Nos. 1, 4, 
$1.00 per hundred each respectively. 
CHRIST CHILD. A Primary Exercise. By 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Price, $4.00 per 100. 


5, and 6, 





A sample of each of above mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25’tents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK erry. 
144 Pages, 141 Tunes, 208 | 


(osPeL MELODIES Hymns. Sample copy 2 


Specimen pa pages free. W.K. Smellie, 








eveland, O, 





D. L. MOODY'S BROS. Agents wanted. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. — 


701 








~BURT’SSHOES 








FIT PERFECTLY. 

EASY ON THE FEET. 
SUPERIOR 

IN STYLE, 


Have the full name 


Ps stamped on 


CHAS. 


ARNOTT & CO., 


NEW YORK _ 





Lining Stamp. 
é procure them, 










GENUINE 


WILLIAM TARN. & CO. 


ENNER & CO., E DINBURGH, Scor. 
COPLAND & LYE, Gr ASG ow, 
JOHN ARNOTT &Co., 


WEEKS & CO. , SHANG HAI, CuINA, 


If you sg get our make of shoes from 
your dealer, send address for direction how to 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


COST NO MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 
FINE SHOES. 






of EDWIN 6. sunt 


WARRANTED. 


Sold by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly 
every city ay the U. S. and Canada, 


>, 
Lining and Sole of each Shoe, and are "&, 


LSO BY 
, Lonpon, Enc. 


Be. PAST, aden 
Du BLIN, = 





Sole Stamp. 


~ EDWIN C..BURT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 





Ask your Shoe dealer for Burts’ Kid Dressing ; it is the best Dressing in the market, 
and if used as directed, will not injure the shoe. 








Christmas Music, 1885. 


The Morning Star.—A new service by Asa Hull. 
Price, 5 cents, postpaid ; $4.00 per hun., not postpaid. 
Hull’ Christmas Annual.—Six new pieces, 5cts.; 
36 ets. per doz., postpaid ; $2.00 per hun., not postpaid. 


Annuals for 1882, 1883, and 1884 will be kept in 
stock, and orders will be promptly filled. Price same 
as above. For specimen copies of the three, send 10c. 


also be kept in stock this 


year, Price, 5 cents each, 
postpaid ; $4.00 per hundr 


, not postpaid. 


Music Books. 


Jewels of Praise.—A New and Charming Book for 
Sunday-schools. Size, 192 pages. Price, 35 cents; 
$3.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per hundred, 


Gospel Praise Book.— For Gos - ~ Meetings, etc. 
Smaller Edition, 256 pp. $30.00 per hun. ; by mail, 40c. 
Complete Edition, 320 pp. $40.00 per hun. ; by mail, 50c 
Word Edition, bds. , $12.50 per hun. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


‘HOOD’S CAROLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS, THIS YEAR, 
Are GRAND as ever. Try them! Price, five 
cents each ; $4.00 per 100. Alsonow ready, a 
beautiful Curisraas C ANTATA, by John R 
| Sweney, entitled 


TIME PICTURES. 


| Price music, 25 cents each; $2.40 per dozen. 
Words only, $2.00 per 100. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St. Phila., Pa. 
| _UNEXCELLED 


XMAS: 











fe -Y MOPE of ISRAEL.” 
$4.00 per 100. 16pp. Responses 
and Carols. Opens with 7'he Ban- 
ner Sono=-martial music with cor- 
net partsarr. The most beautifal 
collection ever offered to supt’s. 
CHIMES of ae EM. 
=k 5c. er 100. 
SSE v. CE ANNUAL, 


x. 3. 5c. $.00per 100. Hquaily 
wice, Send 15c. “\ raped ‘or se- 
a Y | ection, Address 
MUSIC. SIC. PIrT, Publisher, 
TORTS ES 


lor x x ~- St., Baltimore, e, Md. 


Glimpses of Bethlehem, No, 3. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


16 pp., for 5 cents each ; $3.75 per hundred, 


New Year Address Cards, Prayer-Meeting Topic 
C ‘ards, Beautiful Christmas and Scripture Text Cards. 

Samples of Music, etc., sent on receipt of 5 cents in 
stam Mention where you saw this adv. 


McCALLA & STAVELY, 237-239 Dock aaa Phila. 


FREE SAMPLES22:3: = 
bol Gifts, alse 
Choice Leaflets & 


Reward Canis to ting add 
© H.B. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave, New York, 


iLibrary Numbers. 
‘Perforater.. Gummed,100, 1045 


°.F. Van Fveren. 116 Nassau St. 


YOU SHOULD AT ONCE 


try those superior 


LINE 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 
and CUFFS. 


OR MEN AND Boys. 











a 
CAA cA 1h F 


Ladies wear the Cuffs, 
i. Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and poi- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 








TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 

Circulars free. Jobbera in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to tne trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Faciory, Cambridge, Mase 


oe | Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188z. 


Star of Hope.—Responsiveservice by Froelich, will | 


Gem of Gems.—A Standard Sunday-school Music | 
Book. Good asnew. Price sameas “Jewels of Praise.” 


eal, “7 LATHROP & C0, Pillsben, Boston, Was, USA? 


QUESTION: 


WHY are all the BOYS) 
sending subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE? , 


ANSWER: 


BECAUSE of all the maga- 
zines, it is the one that treats | 


} 


men, who mean to make the 
most of life— BECAUSE in 
giving them the most de- 
lightful literature adapted 
to their tastes and pursuits, 
it shows them how tosucceed 
—BECAUSE it enters inteall 
their enthusiasm for sports 
Sand pastimes, and carries 

~~ the bracing atmosphere 
= which all healthy - minded 
es boys enjoy. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HANDY COMMENTARY 


ON THE PENTATEUCH. 








Edited by the Rev. C. J. E.tuicorr, D.D., 
and revised by their respective authors. Com- 
plete in 5 vols, Extra cloth, in neat box. 
Price, $4.25, 

(Separate Volumes may be had.) 
Genesis, by Rev. Payne Smith, D.D.......$1.0¢ 
Exodus, by Rev. Canon Rawlinson, M.A.... 1.0 


Leviticus, by Rev. C. D. Ginsburg, LL.D... 
| Numbers, by the late Canon E lliott, M.A.. 
Deuteronomy, by Rev. C. H. W alker, M. A. 


Uniform with Handy Commentary on The 
| New Testament. 13 volumes in box. Price, 
$14.00. —— te list on application. 


NEW EDITION—-NOW READY. ~ 


The Early Days of Christianity, 


By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 


Author’s edition, complete and unabridged, 
in 1 vol., 8vo. Over 680 pp. Extra cloth. 
Price, 75 cents, 

Fine edition, in.2 vols., 
Pica type, extra cloth. 


ooa#oc & 


bn Bo S| 


8vo. Over 1200 pp. 
Per set, $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Bijou Edition, in 
Large clear type, on 
pressly for this edition. 
| Price per set, $2.50. 





5 miniature volumes. 
good paper, made ex- 
Put up in a neat case. 


j 


Complete Catalogue sent Free on Application. | 


| CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 mene New York. 


BOOKS ff HisAssseee ct 


Funx & W aM ALLS, 





247 South Thirtee: 


Calendar. 














them as thinking young) 








0 Dey &t., N.Y, | 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Qend for Copies of the NATIONAT, SCHOOL OF 
= ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia, 


CLASSICAL INSTIT 




















Tecan 





UTE, 
nth Street, Philadelphia. 
Re-opened Sept. 14. _ J. W. FATRES, D.D., Principal. 
VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Address EK, TOURGER, Boston. 
’ 
Miss M. S. Gib Gibson s Family and Day School 
for wy ha esand Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut St.), will reoper'a at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept, 24. 
STUDY. Book-keeping, Business 
Forms, Penmanship, Shorthand, ete., 
thoroug hiy taught by mail. Low rates. 
Pamphlet free. J.C. vant, President, Buffhlo, N. ¥. 
A Hi ’ 
West Chestnut Street Institute, g.,5:7 Rr 
Yi comme. Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 
CLAVERACK (WN. Y.) COLLEGE, 
And Hudson River Institute, a Boarding School of 
high > for both sexes. New classes formed Nov. 
a. ys board and tuition for balance of the 
ed all Mor Catalogue. except Music, Art and 
‘A.B., President. 
THE ASSEMBLY NORMAL UNION, 
An Organization of Assembly Conductors, provides 
Which may be taken either by individuals or classes. 
and has been adopted by CHauTAUQUA and nearly all 
the assemblies, band examinations by corres- 
pondence ; diplomas foreach year’s course of study. 
c _~ ulars, address either of the secretaries, 


tev. ‘A. E. DUNNING, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. J. 1. Hvurizvrt, 805 roadway, New York. 


For 








PHILADELPHIA. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 
Qocuyles te commmotions buildings. Office 1200 —— 





1 o- all A there may 
A Faculty of 19 instructors and lecturers, Superior Maoltittes 
for women in the Forms, Customs, be 


Practice and 
oo of von: biic affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 
HOMA'S 4. PRICKETT, Principal. 


“*STAMMERINC.”’ 


Remarkable Cures. 


The m of curing stammering discovered by Mr. 
3 8. t . nston has received the fullest endorsement of 
. C. Wood, of the University of Pennsylvania ; 
Mr. p A, W. Childs, ~ — of Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Le r; Samuel 1224 South 19th Street, 
Philade phia, who was @ @ painful stammerer all his 
life, was cured by Mr. Johnston twenty;two months 
ago. After havin — numerous other treatments, 
he was pronou Mr. Childs to be the worst case 
he ever saw. Mr. co nston stammered badly for over 
beige ag oy and radically cured himself two years 
igo. e is prepared to treat all thus afflicted at his 
Institute, N. E. Cor. 1ith and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A TRIAL OFFER! 


: Ne CORRESPONDENCE 


ime Sake, es we 
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- STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS, 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s one attachment, 6c. a pair. 
t oO “ “ 





“ w Re 
Misses’ “* o> § a: 
= Ladies’ “ “ 18c, “ 
S| Misses’, with a belt, - ~ 18c. ‘* 
ies’ « 


Stocking, Abdominal, ‘and se 
Catamenial Bandage Sup- 


portercombined -« -~ a 


"ws 


Health Skirt Su er, « Qe. 
Brighton Gents’ Garter, lic. “* 


FOR SALE BY 

ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES. 
LEWIS STEIN, 

Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 


3178 Centre St., New Yorke 
LE PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE 


Is used by thousands of first clase Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their a, ke es Received 
GOLD MEDAL. need strongest 
card of Nee who docs 


known, Send ERE 
with oF enn for SAMPLE CAN REE 


Russia Cement Co,, Clowesten Mass, © 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at following rates, which include postage : 

TOM 1 tO 4 COPIES, ONE YORT.....4....000- nee 

"BO 9 COPMES.., .......6.000. 

“ 10 to 19 copies. 

“ D copies or over.. . 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 


The papers fora club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual iresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subsertb- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
post-oflice, and othera in the same school get theirs 

rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to wnife in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

















Tne pepece for a club, whether going in a package to 

one , or sent separately to the members of the 

club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
on, 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
oubssrioor 8 shows to what date the pa per has been 
paid for. If the ‘publisher does not by t date receive 
a@ request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Y¥ the sub- 
seriber ao desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should inelude 
both county and state, 


Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such n will oblige the = isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—Ry a new plan, 
e amaller schools, which, on account of having but 
rs, cannot form iarge clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than 
twenty, the club rate to 8 i shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
must ——_ be a subseriber, but that the 

=< e 

teach 





number of co red must not be less than the 
full number o' ers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the Sogntin’, eaenben, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, 3 belonging to the same household 
way be counted as ONE in king such a stat fof 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this * for the smaller schools.” 


h copies of any one issue of the r, to enable 
ailthe feashe ofa school to examinett will be sent 
ir upon Appl cation, 

@ more thorough examination of a paper is de- 
sired n can be rough receiv Nd specimen 
coples of a single issue, ire publisher will send (in a 

ac any n 





package one address umber of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of sight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, instance, woul as cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send ‘The American Sunday School 
Ti , for @ year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
soli by all the principal newsdealers, price, twopence. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1550, Philadelphia. 
ROUND SHOULDERS! 
NICKERBOCKER 


HOULDER Brack 


















sizes M 
Ponty icllable 4 onder ». Bold 
1 Seoree, or ange id on 
r B1.50 silk. Send 
.. Address Knickerbock- 
. A, JonNSON, Prop’r. 
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’ “GOOD SENSE” Corset Waists | 
y. Sold by first-class retail stores. | 











BEST MATERIAL! 

LATEST STYLE! 
PERFECT FIT! 
Every pair warranted. Made 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


REVISION COMMENTAR 


ON THE NEW,TESTAMENT. 





BY BRITISH 440 AMERICAN 


SCHOLARS 2x0 REVISERS. 





VOLUMES NOW READY. 
[1] 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 





[2] 
The Gospel According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.00. 





[3) 
The Gospel According to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 





[4] 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof, W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 





(5) 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. 
One vol, 16me. With a Map. $1.25. 





16) 
The Epistie of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B, RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ Though the anthor of this volume, Professor M. B. 
Riddle, had much experience in commentary 
making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
work than this, To say that itis scholarly, and abreast 


of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. Itis, | 


to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 


commentaries,’ with which the popular religions world 
has vet been blessed. Itis a book for the masses—at 
lea-t (he masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 


made plain.” ~The S. S. Times. 


“Tt is espécially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 


“It is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.” —Congregationalist, 


“Its general characteristics are brevity, clearness 
and importance.”—San Francisco Christian Advocate, 


“For those w} 9 desire a good and cheap commen- 
tary, this is the very thing,”’—2ichmond Christian 
Advocate, 


“ The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive‘criticism.’”’—Christian Intelligencer. 

“We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.’’—C hicago Evangelist. . 


“ While this commentary !s of a popular character 
there’ is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an avajlable form the results of learned 
investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


“No commentary yet published equals this for its 
happy, clear, and effective presen n of the latest 
results of investigation by the men whe bave made 
the sti of Holy Writ such an earn 

unday 


devoted, and 
thorough life work.""—Boston S Globe. 





TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 


AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of price, as above, $1.25, 


and if on examination you are witb 
set, will furnish them at the pr 


the work, and would like the other five volumes to complete the 
00 less $1.25, 


PENN PUBLISHINC CO 


802 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, nd 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wii 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 

as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 

plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. 
From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant! 
and so thoroughly introduces a no to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume wiil be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. .... The story is one thai will be of great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
...A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 





From The New York Tribune. 

“His methods of working, which were bg me and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. bull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could bedevised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent, This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men,” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren) 

“Itis notaspeculative uisition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, andisricb in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers,” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be madea 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in Sar Lace and Button; 

with all styles of toe, Equals 

any $5 or $6 shoe. If your 
dealer does not keep them send 
: name on postal card for instruc 
tions how to obtain these shoes and get a perfect fit, 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


ry\he“ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in theworld. 
Willcox & Gibbs, S.M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York 











for Ladies’ Funey Work. Circulars 
Headquarters (ro S'4" iNGALLs. tyne Mas 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 





Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. | 
0. S. WILT! ’ 


BERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


EMPIRE. 


By Epwarp Grspon, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. MI~M4n. 
A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 





The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of 
Europe offers no substitute for “THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE,” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it 


eomprehen Is, 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 








Ask Your Grocer ,E28,20BRINS. 


S&3 FOR CIRCULAR OF LAWN paen 
CHADBOBN & COLDWELL 


A 
M’fPgCo,,Newburgh,N.Y, 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


|The Blatchley ss iat etset Pui 


WORTH REPEATING. 


-__ oS 


A HUMBLE LIFE. 


|E. 8. L. Thompson, in Electra. ] 


A humble life is thine, and yet fret not, 

In God’s great kingdom thou art not forget. 
Although the listening empires may not hear 
Thine eloquence resounding deep and clear, 
Nor yet the world cast trophies at thy feet, 
Still is thy life sublime, not incomplete. 





| On mountain top the sweetest songs abide, 

| And violet incense where the grasses hide ; 

| In ecean’s eaves shine fair the proudest gem 
| E’er worn by king in royal inten, ; 
Do well thy work! wherever falls thy lot, 
In God’s great kingdom thou art not forgot. 





AN EVENING SCENE IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 


[Charles Wood, in Lippincott’s,] 





Late in the afternoon we came to the 
marshy lakes, “the waters of Merom,” 
where Joshua smote the kings of the 
north, who made a final stand here 
with their united armies, “like the 
| sands of the sea in number.” We should 
have been glad to find one of their royal 
palaees in tolerable repair, for we were 
tired and wanted to stop for the night. 

The sun had gone down, and our horses 
shivered in the night air. The prospect 
was gloomy, and grew no brighter as we 
went on. At last we saw some long black 
tents across the plain sheltered the 
hills; and, while we were wondering 
what the chances might be of escaping 
robbery by the Bedawin at this late co 
of the night, the Kurd turned his horse 
out of the bridle-path and headed for the 
largest tent. The probabilities seemed 
now about equal that the Kurd was in 
league with these wild, wandering tribes, 
and that they would pluck us, and torture 
, us, and bury us without the aid of under- 
taker or parson, or, on the other hand, 
that they might welcome us to the few 
comforts within their command. The 
sheik was standing, with a half-dozen 
of his leading men, at the door of his 
tent, and, as we dismounted, he came 
forward with much grace and dignity and 
embraced my friend, kissing him on each 
cheek. He only waved his hand to me, 
as a younger and less important personage, 
and led us into his tent. Cushions were 
thrown down for us on the bare earth, and 
we were told to be seated. A little fire 
was burning just in front of the tent, and 
around that the privileged persons of the 
tribe squatted, only the chief and some of 
his great warriors being under the tent 
with ourselves. They were as curious as 
civilized people to know where we were 
going, and why; and they concealed with 
difficulty their surprise and suspicion 
when they were told that our only object 
was to see the country. No Oriental, 
much less a Bedawin, ranks that among 
possible reasons for passing from one place 
to another. 

After more conversation than we 
thought necessary before supper, a dish of 
rice was brought in, and with it two 
wooden spoons; but how these came to 
be in asheik’s tent we thought it wise not 
| to ask. They looked on while we ate, 
refusing all our entreaties to join with us; 
but when we had finished, they thrust 
their hands into the bowl, and, with a 
deft movement, made round balls as large 
as a lemon, and shot these with great 
skill into their mouths, 

While they ate, my friend asked if he 
might read them a story. They consented 
eagerly ; and, taking outhis Arabic Testa- 
ment, he read them the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. A more appreciative com- 
pany never listened to it. At each crisis 
of the narrative the sheik looked around 
and said, “ Tayib ketir,’—“Very good,” 
and then, as if devoutly making the 
responses, they all said, “ Zayib ketir.” I 
thought I saw one of them brush away a 
tear as the story was finished: perhaps he 
was a father with a prodigal son, or some- 
thing in his heart may have told him that 
he was a prodigal himself. 

They all rose at a signal, and left us to 
our slumbers. We were to share the tent 
with the sheik; and when we had laid 
ourselves down on the cushions, and 
covered ourselves with our overcoats, the 
sheik came anxiously to my frjend and 
asked “if we would not be very cold with 
nothing over our heads.” The Oriental 
lets his feet take care of themselves if only 
| his head is warm. The flap of the tent 
| was not lowered, and we could look from 

where we were lying on the Eastern hills 
‘aud the stars above them, 
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SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


ENDORSED BY-Rev: ol waver. ‘an W. Randolph, Rev. B. M. 


FREE-SAMPLE 


&. Payson Porter, Philip 
Palmer 





© OF THE COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 


lett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| aro. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks 


PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 








Mason & Hamlin 






ORGANS : ) PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- ' New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. Do 
World’s Exhi- | not require one- 
bitions for eigh- quarter as 
teen years. One @ ea as 
hundred styles, @ 
$22. to $900 prevailing 
. wrest-pin 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or a Ph 
ome Bag 





‘arability. y. 


ORGAN AND PIANO 60. 


154 Tremont St,, Boston. 46 E. 14th St, (Union Sq, N. Ve 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Sau) 


“Buckeye Bell Foundry 


Pallsct pate Copperand Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 






WARRANTED Catalogue sent free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


FERNS 








Sosocore 
ANTERNS |! Send for 130 BR: 


Catalogue FR. 
- MELLIGAN, Phila., Pa. 


He usimane for 6 ina 
MCALLISTER, ‘Optician, a9 Nt 


a4 


CHURC Send for Catalogue. S. C. Small 


& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portian St.. Boston, Mass. 
Manufactured by B.C.SWAN, 
Church Furniture oi? 3"Stcona st. Philadelphia’ 
Send for Catalogue. A.J.Weide- 
Church Lamps. Ser 36 South Second St., Phila. 


Salesmen wanted to cot best Washed, Soenzer » 
Not for sale in stores, The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, Pa. 























A wanted, on extra terms, for first-class 
poole al Address,A. D. *Worthington& Co., Hartford, Ct. 


66 Orders in 4days;" ‘‘60in3days.” Terms, e 
80 free. J AMES i. EARLE, Pe yciishen Moston: 
GENTS WANTED FOR THE PERSONAL 
History of General Grant. Apply at once 


to secure choice of Yt es 
8.8, SCRANTON & CO. blishers, Hartford, Conn. 


Intelligent SOLICITORS WANTED for 


GEN. GRANT'S OWN BOOK. 


HIS OWN ACCOUNT of the test seiitaxy 
struggle of modern times. 200, 

dered! Success of agents is marvelous. A 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 723 Chest- 
nut St., Phila., Pa. 





















The latest and best = 
Bierstadt_ Portrait, a com; 
ion to his oo and 

el sitti 
before his sickness & 
and auto graph affixed 


eral ey neta. sa. 
) 9x24, $1. Artist Proof, $3. By 


mail,’ y we Wanted. 
E. 6. TREAT, Pa Publisher, 


NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGENTS’ SPECIALTIES 


For Menand Women. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


TAYLOR M’F’G Co., New Britain, Ct. 
W.H.HARRISON& BRO 
‘MANUFACTURERS OF a 


— 














Madeat'S = 


an 











may be 1,00 POST- | am 
468 Parp. The Box = 


Cotton for backing, a staff for cutting. more wool, 4 pair/s 

No. 13 Steel Needles, a Colored BD and In-\es 
= structions in French,German and English. Small Pat, = 
ook mailed on receipt of 10 eta 


H. TAYLOR & co. Is Bank St. Philada.) 


= It is the best home- alte rg wont 4 Ihave ever seen. The} 
work is quite facsinasing.’ ‘—Mary L. Booru, Editress of 
= Har 


s Bazar, 
Pe process is > fascinating in the extreme.” =e 6 
Magazi ne. | 
* The process ig quite simple.”’—Cottage Hearth.” 
“The latest rage, and a very useful and profitadle one.’ 
—Demorest Monthly. 
* The ruga are as durable and handsome as the os = 
— rugs of Smyrna,.”’—Godey's Lady's Book. 
=| MATERIALS sold by ciation aqenesaiie.. 


Twig 
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You WANT T THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP 
TO MAHER & GROSHM, Toledo, 0. 





JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation, of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
valuable. Consult your physician about it. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~The INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


“ A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.” —Central Baptist, St. Louis. 











EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration. First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intelle ctual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged to an aquatie life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
foe ses are simpler, so they attain them more compietely than he does. The life of a wild 

uck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instincts. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very faeility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 
growth.’ So that, however circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intellectually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his passage through life, it is of little consequence where he 
= uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be; 
his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant i in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret that their opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they — have turned to better account. I have written 


for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 
who earnestly desires it.” 


Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


Address, THE PEHN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


26 CENTS, 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN. DICTIONARY. 


The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. On the basis of NoAmw WEBSTER’s Counting- 
House Dictionary, Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Just 
Issued. The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also, 
Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 
Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing 





1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns 
and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and U pwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela- 
of Cities and Towns in the United 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 
ence in times, etc, 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 
tion for its size and price of any similar book. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. Postage stamps accepted. 


Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M. A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. 8S. HOWSON, M. A., 


Dean of Chester. 


It contains four times the informa- 











From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, etc., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various paris of thec ountries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 
| this book is espec ially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
| national Lessons of the: 


tion of Native and Foreign-Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debt- 
States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 





eason. Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were | 
the existence of the Raake more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date ‘of the Pastoral Epistles. This is followed by a | 


Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 

asareference. At the extremely iow price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 

themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents. 
Orders will receive prompt attention, 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Postage, 15 cents extra, 





| 








Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since | 















GOLD MEDAL, nao 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


COOD NEWS 
i? LADIES. 
tory fe eus a Read 
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Gold Band Moss Rose Dinvet et Set, or Gold Band 


ful old Ba 
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NCLO-SWISS 
P"conpenseo MILK 
MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











Pinata: SODIQUE. Invalnable remed for 
Animaland. Poultry Diseases. | Hance Bros. &V hite. 





jarrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug 
gists,endorsed by physicians, favored by theclergy. 





EST, TRUSS EVER USED. Send for ctreular, 
- YX Elastic Truss Co,., 744 Broadway, 





FOR THE CONSU MPTIVE in using 
Wilbor’s Cod-Liver oil and Lime. 





= Loi 


THE ing CHAIR e 


CHAIRS 


LUB URI ot Reclining, 
and CHAN Ce r Combin 
oc S. Price, $7 


Catal 
‘LustRe WF'G OO, 145 N. 8th sap PHILA. PA. 


GAS MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT CO, 


47 and 49 North Second St., Philadelphia, 
“*Gasoline for any make machine.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list, 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 


Every teing | in the line of Electrical Supph les, Com- 
pee set of Teerees: Apparatus for students, $3.75. 
conunl a rolenrer ny, pocpeining full instructions for 
learning themrt of tele: Sphy. a pte | ree rdig ey gina 
tionsof latest and best Telegraph and Electrical Appa- 
ratus, with prices, sent on receipt of 30 cents instam 
Lllustrated circular of students’ and amateurs’ Te oe 
graph ratus sent upon application. Mention this 
paper. E.S. Gree ey & CO.,5&7 Dey 8t., New York. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
COVER 400,000 , IN USE. 











Easiest Ridi a a 


Saree 
ry leading C fous Min 





net ep the ae. S The _— Seda, 


s 7 SEE! D: pnd tee Chestnut tat Bt-Phila 
BAUGWS PHOSPHATE GUIDE f= =a = 


application, BAUGH & SONS, Phil ciple 


Geikie's Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham 
Geikie,D.D. New and cheaper edition, the liind- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents, 





“A great and noble work, rich in information, elo- 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feel- 
ing. —Literary World, 

| ‘A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief 
point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows.’’—Dr. DeLirzscu. 

“Asa picture of the civilization of Christ's time and 
country, Dr, Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
knowledge is not the product of a spec ial cramming 
for this book, It is digested knowledge; it appears 
less in learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the 


| entire narrative, 


What Conybeare and Howson have 
done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the 
life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less full 
nor less luminous; while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated into 
the life itself.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Co.,, 
802 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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igi THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. [October 31, 1885. 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS Pe aiiteie Arh Fidelity Brings Reward, 


There are good reasons why we are 
now selling so many carpets. Some of 
them are: 


BECAUSE our stock is the largest— 

BECAUSE our prices are too low for 
the qualities offered— 

BECAUSE our goods are fresh—arriv- 
ing daily from our mills; are of 
newest patterns and latest color- 
ings-— 

BECAUSE, although manufacturers, 
we retail; and it is in our power 
to offer greater inducements in 
prices— 

BECAUSE we always have something 
to show in the way of Special Bar- 
gains—we mean Real Bargains— 

BECAUSE our salesmen are polite and 
attentive, and do not misrepresent. 

Now we claim these great advantages 
as our own personal and exclusive prop- 
erty. We urge and invite every retail 
carpet buyer to call, purchase, and re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom. 

ee Sn 


J. x J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 PHILADELPHIA Sil 


LADIES? 
BLACK OTTOMAN 
CLOAKINGS 


54 INCHES WIDE, 


FOR WINTER WRAPS, JACKETS, 
AND ULSTERS, 


FOR TWO-THIRDS VALUE. 
$2.50 per yard. 











The Largest Stock of Cloths at Retail. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY,,& C0, 


CLOTHS. RETAIL. 
cum & Ninth Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get Breinerd and Arrong. 8 factory onan, called 


“ Waste Embroidery.” ts will @ay One ounce, 
which would cost one ry skeins.” All good silk 
and beautiful colors. for 100 styles of crazy 

each ‘ 40 cts. 








stitches enclosed in ‘Send > 
tal noe wo Se BRAINERD & AR 
stro NG ©O., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G “THE ELIXIR OF OVE,’ 

ae Mac Beth s latest Etching. A 
. & Lk LL  . est 
+ Man other pew 
F, Slocombe, A. Gilbert, 


Stephen Par- 
Tish, ab, Piatt, al all Sa 










ropeap 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Prep e( trait Frames, Card @ 
i] ¢ Cabinet Frames. Paint- 
in, restored. 


es 
JAS. S. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., ee | 





PURE AND RELIABLE 


Homeopathic Remedies 


EITHER BY THE SINGLE VIAL, OR IN 
COMPLETE OUTFITS, AT 


BOERICKE & TAFEL’S iemeinsten | 


1011 Arch St., 1035 Walnut St., Phila. 


GETTYSBURG KRATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatiom and Kid- 
Bey Diseases. Gettysburg Spring (o., Gettysburg and Philad’s. 


CAND Yaron AES 


MONUMENTAL 2.58% Bohhe 
GRANITE WORKS. 
J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
Sample. Indiana Paint & & Roofing Co New York, 

















CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 





Third Year, 1885-86, begins Nov. 1. Open now to New Members. 





This institution now numbers 
7000 members, studying and re- | 
citing under 500 presidents. 

Among these are many of the 
most eminent ministers and) 
Sabbath School workers in the 
United States and Canada. 

These thousands testify, out 
of their own experience, to its 
value and helpfulness. 

In many places it has aroused 
anew enthusiasm in Biblestudy. 

Is preparing thousands for the 
responsible office of Sabbath 
School teacher. 

Has promoted many revivals 
of religion. 

At receives the endorsement of 
The Sunday School Times. 


GENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. 


THE ad CORRESPONDENCE —— leads its 
members to a connected study of those periods of 
Bible History” ona those books of the Bible, portions 
which are = as the International lessons. 
} 38 It fits its members for 
whe intelligent Pd of the International series. It 
has a “ Bible Teaching Section” for for trpining | ning ie mem- 
cers in the principles and method and 
Practical W pee thas a power oCauuotioted . 
Tt stimulates and helps b thering into one school 
the more faithful workers of all the states and terri- 
tories and of Canada. 





THE be tomers s 


Its text-books are phlets ay omens St the Sec- 
retary, issued eal ‘f to the members, November 1, 
December 1,Jannary 1, February 1, March 1, April t. 


METHODS OF WORK. 


The local president is the pastor, superintendent, 
or a competent teacher. He carries on the School (1) 
By hold ing weekly meetings. (2) Where meetin 
cannot be held, the members study at aeeane wri 
monthly answers to the test questions, which are cor- 

by the President ; (3) or members, without writ- 

ing answers, study at home, many pursning the 
ool as a careful goa of Bible reading. It thus 
adapts itself to all possible cases. The members are 
enrolled, their names forwarded to the Secretary, their 
standing is reported by the President to him, and re- 
corded. He aims to help in every way the presidents. 








THE STUDY 


or the Historical Events between the 
Christ. The First Epistle of John. 


The Revelation. 
International Lessons of 1886. Practical Lessons in Methods of Instruction. 

An annual certificate will be given to all members entitled to a grade of 50. | 
A diploma will be given to all completing the entire course. 

TERMS.—To each member of schools*of five or more, 50 cents, which 
includes all expense, text-books, ete. To isolated members, 75 cents. All wel- 
come to membership who desire to study the Scriptures. Organize at once in 
your church and school. Send names of president and members with dues to 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR 1885-86. 


The course embraces The Closing Period of Old Testament History (includ- 
ing Jeremiah, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Milachi). The Biblical Blank, 


The Life of | 
Running parallel to the | 


Old and New Testaments. 
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Capital, $750,000. 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY 


10,994 Mortgages negotiated, 
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J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO.| 
FARM MORTGAGES. Y 6 paca 


NATIONAL BANK a SF Bo ans greg IN seated YORK. 
,:223,800 


Amount of Interest and Pritepad ball o paid ond of maturity, vi 118,272 
Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
OQ} SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS 


Address J, B. WATKINGS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New bit Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


AND TESTIMONIALS, £9 
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“TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED.” 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1, 1885. 











CASH CAPITAL. -$2,000,000,00 
Reserve for unadjusted 108808................0..<c00eee257 008,78 
Reserve for rei nce 1, 286,661,.94 
NET SURPLUB....... 772,687.19 
TOTAL ASSETS... .........ccccec.ccsseee $4,316,957.91 
AR AERA EE 


H. Ke11oae, President. + W. Jiurson, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. W. C. SkIT-TON, —s 4.4. BurpicK, Ass’tSee’y. 
H. M. MaGtiu, Gen’l Ag’t Western Dep't Cincinnati, 0, 
T. F. SPEAR, Ass’tGen’lAg’t “ “ 

| 4. E. MaGIrt, Gen’l Ag’t Pacific Dep't, San Francisco, 


720 fitter, 8 8% 


and interest remitted ol of 
Nera eet on Real Estate in‘Min- 


nes c-Fos ec farms in Min Towa, 
a weree three to six times the lean. 
Pace selected locations eter to National Ban 
erce, Minneapolis. Banks gonerally. 

— for for forma nd particulars to 

a) BAKER Ain MINNEAP Lise at mae 


THE UNION TRUST ob. 


a 611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








THE 


REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 
321 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 

Purchases, sells, and rents REAL ESTATE, collects 
income, and gives ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY. 

Acts as Assignee, Receiver, Committee, Guardian, 
Executor, Administrator, and Agent for registration 
of stocks and leans. Executes TRUSTS of every de- 
scriptien, Authorized to act as surety for trustees, etc. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
LOUTS B. HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
GEORGE JUNKIN, Solicitor. 
DIRECTORS : 
George Philler, 
John F, Betz, 


Frank K. Hipple, 
Henry ©. Gibson, 
William M, Singerly. Edward T, Steel, 
Lemuel Coffin, Charles W. Henry, 
Beauveau Borie, Thomas Dolan, 
John Wanamaker, | R. Dale Benson. 


A MARVEL in Life Insurance! 
“Dy $3.00 security to cach $1.00 liability. 


per cent. saved in cost. 


Teg “35 
MUTU AL. 


Allie, Ses 
5,000 La: 4s 
Porbmy tnsarence. Mini 


L. G, FOUSE, President. Wy 
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Should confer with 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Lavrreqen, Mi Kansas. First 
Leans paid in New Y¥ 


ork. stat te 
teed. For Teliability consult 

N.Y. ag BR en Sat. Raw k, La 
nterest prema 








Third Nat. 
Kan, ! 





r 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade a. 
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‘SAFE INVESTMENTS. SMoseapsitAian: 











incaee. sample forms,etc. 
Hart, { L. H. Perkins,Sec’y. 


FM. Perkins Pres) N { 
Auditor. (C.W. Gillett, Treas. 


. T. Warne, V.Pres. 


The. old, reliable, and 
well-known make of Oak 
Hall Clothing is now fully 
in for the Fall and Winter 
trade. The qualities are 
improved this year above 
last, as it is our constant 
purpose to keep improv- 
ing. The grand stock of 
business principles with 
which we started out so 
many years ago is bringing 
in returns year after year 
in our increasing prosper- 
ity. The peoplearetrusting 
the goodness of Oak Hall 
clothing : the proof of the 
trusting is the buying. 


We tavite the notice of Clergymen 
to an especial offering suit- 
able for them : 


Full rgymen’s Frock 
Suit, Reade -made, - - 
eae Clergy Oversack, in 


color, Satin - sleeve 
| - - - 


Send for iis of Se neih 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 
8. E. cor. Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


PRIZE HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


All Iron and Steel. Price, $3.00 
PRIZE DEMAS LATHE 


—AND— 
SCROLL SAW. 
And all Furnishing. 


$22.50 














SEND FOR CIRCULAR To 


Shipman Engine Mig. G, 


ROCHESTER, Ne Ye 
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PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS | 


Personal ntance with lands 

2000 Nouns hinde NO CUSTO 

DOL, AR of princi 
. Interest 


BOOKS. 
to WARD, 








ER has bem 4 
or interest on 
lected and sent to 


Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Ct. 
M, E. GATES. PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 


lege, New newick, N.J. 
. WM. J. ite te eegeaes Geneseo Normal 
School, Geneseo, 


Hon, E. M. TOPLIFF. Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN WRAY, Lake City Minn. 
Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge. 


I ‘Traders’ National ‘Banke a> York. 
First National Bank, S:. Paul, Minn. 








Tv NV. Y. Observer, and hun- 
ou ers 5 meee Ola 
testi- 
, Eelorences re of 
gion Sfold conan, Race ng oaks 
E. P. GA 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Per cent. Neng prey hy urenmnene a) ra 
tod loaned fwithgutasingle — a 
Send for circular. 


ers are. ise 
Perens, ans cent, = ye aed ome ‘hiterest 
ts for sale. 


and DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPAN . 





ida 


Savings Bank, Concord, ee 


Cashier First National Ss of Montpelier, 


W. M. Blackburn, D. D.; . H. G. Wendeahell, 
Grand Forks. 


Ate AL CosT. 

The outlay on $10,000 insurance in the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE. age 30, 20 year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be exactly three dollars and 
twenty cents, more than the then endorsed cash value. 
An ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will 
be made, which will very material'y increase the 
value of the investment. 

Office in Philadelphia, 

133 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


"Sy""THE TRAVELERS" Ss" 























The Sunday School Times intends 


te admit only tty a ave omer 


Snaould, however, an advert! ent of a party not im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


bere any money that 
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